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MENDELSSOHN. 
(Continued from page 129.) 

In compliance with a general wish of the people at Diissel- 
dorf, Felix, Immermann, and Uechtritz undertook a joint 
management of the theatre, which for some time t had 

on a miserable existence, and seemed likely to fall 
into decay, from the incompetency of the directors, and con- 
sequent failure of support from the public. As “Muster- 
vorstellungen,” Felix revived Mozart’s Don Juan, and 
Cherubini’s Wassertrdger, besides Beethoven’s music to 
_ Goethe's Egmont. He himself wrote two choruses, a march, 
and music of a military kind for a play of Calderon’s. (I am 
not aware of these pieces having been heard anywhere but at 
Diisseldorf.)* Matters now began to wear a more favourable 
aspect, and, to ensure further success, a committee was formed 
consisting of eleven members, who consented to Immermann’s 
assistance in the production of plays, and to the superin- 
tendence of Felix in that of opera, and whatever incidental 
music might be required. Julius Rietz, a pupil and disciple 
of Mendelssohn, promised his able co-operation, and every- 
thing seemed to augur well for the “ Stadttheater” of Diissel- 
dorf, which was reopened with all pomp and circumstance 
on the 28th October, 1834, But there is a fatality attending 
theatrical managers and caterers for public amusement, which 
in this case blighted all the fair hopes and expectations which 
had been raised by the energy of Felix, and the help and 
goodwill of his associates. We grieve to record, that Immer- 
mann and Mendelssohn quarrelled, and involved in their 
unhappy dispute the complete downfall of the entire scheme. 
They were confessedly unable to manage the theatre. Felix 
was accused of prejudice and exclusiveness, in selecting his 
singers from Berlin,and the operatic party retorted to the effect 
that_Immermann attached an undue importance to the his- 
triopic performances, thereby depreciating the value of the 
opera. Objections and arguments of all kinds were the pre- 
ludes to a final separation. Weber’s Oberon was twice given 
by Mendelssohn, and this is the last we hear of him as con- 
ductor of the opera at Diisseldorf. The theatre supported 
itself with much difficulty till the year 1837. 





Most of our readers are aware of the existence of a school 
of painting at Diisseldorf. The names of Overbect and 
other distinguished fresco painters might be here mentioned 
with honour, as having in their early years studied at this 
place; and let us add, with pride, that Felix could use his 
pencil with more than average excellence, and availed him- 
self of the advice and friendship of Schirmer, a professor of 
landscape drawing at Diisseldorf. Felix dedicated to Schirmer 
his music to the 114th Psalm, “When Israel out of Egypt 
came,” and his friend Klingemann has in his possession an 
album with several drawings by the musician, who was fond 
of illustrating poetry with pen and pencil also. Moscheles, I am 
told, has several humorous sketches by Felix in his possession, 
and though I would not contend that the sister arts found an 
equally worthy representative in the subject of this memoir,* 
the facts are worth recording, as illustrating that versatility 
of taste with which Mendelssohn was undeniably gifted. 
The vocal institutions at Diisseldorf (the opera excepted) seem 
to have flourished chiefly in 1834, during the winter season, for 
we read of the performance of the Messiah and the Seasons, 
and other works of magnitude and importance ; but the great 
event of this period was the composition of the greatest part 
of St. Paul: to this may be added the three Capriceivs for 
pianoforte, Op. 33 (dedicated to Mr. Klingemann), several 
Songs without Words, the first volume of vocal pieces for 
soprano, alto, tenor, and bass, and three national choruses 
(Volkslieder). The spring of 1835 found Mendelssohn on his 
way to Cologne, to conduct the festival, which was inaugurated 
with a performance of Handel's Solomon, with new organ 
accompaniments by Felix.t So heartily appreciated were 
Mendelssohn’s good services, that the musicians presented 
him with the London edition of Handel's scores, as a slight 
but significant mark of their gratitude, and upwards of six 
hundred signed their names to a written acknowledgment of 
the honour paid them. Cities and towns seemed to rival 
each other in paying honour to the artist, whose name in 
Germany became the theme of every tongue, and Leipsic de- 
puted some of the most influential members of her university 
to press on him the acceptance of a professional chair. Felix 
modestly declined the honour, on the plea of his incapacity 
for lecturing, and the experience of after years proved that 
this was a proper distrust of his powers, and no affectation. 
Nothing daunted at his refusal, they prevailed on him to 
take the management of the celebrated Gewandhaus Con- 
certs, which was to date at the expiration of his engagement 
at Diisseldorf, He presided at a farewell concert in the 
latter place on the 2nd July, 1835, and then took up his 
abode in Leipsic, which became the scene of his noblest 
achievements. He lived there almost uninterruptedly from 





* Mr. Sterndale Bennett and other friends of Mendelssohn have also 
some remarkable specimens of his talent as a draughtsman.—ED. 





* Of course the Leipsic rouR know nothing about them.—Ep. 


+ Where are they now ?—Ep. 
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September, 1835 to 1844, and from 1845 to the day of 
his death. That this was a glorious epoch in the history of 
modern music, and that Leipsie might justly boast of her 
adopted son, are matters patent to all who have wished to 
know anything connected with the author of Elijah. His 
friends, moreover, and the whole atmosphere he breathed 
here, were admirably suited to favour and encourage him to 
persevere in his art. He found on his arrival great resources 
at his disposal, both orchestra and chorus comprising eminent 
musicians, amateurs and professional. Felix lost no oppor- 
tunity of exalting the public taste and introducing a love of 
the highest classical music, and his influence, not confined 
immediately and exclusively to the society of which he was 
the leader, met with an abundant harvest, as the memoir will 
show. He was very conscientious in his selections of music 
to be performed before audiences of such acknowledged dis- 
cernment; the oldest masters were not shelved, but the 
greatest works of each period were given in a series of his- 
torical concerts, so that the orchestra and listeners might 
become familiar with the noblest and best composers of all 
times. Here was a liberal-minded conductor, and the cheers 
which greeted him on the 4th of October, 1835, the first 
occasion of his leading the Gewandhaus Society, were some- 
thing more than the mere vulgar applause which is bestowed 
on public favourites in ordinary Artist and connoisseur, 
one and all, knew the value of their lately acquired treasure. 
The concert began with the overture, entitled Meerstille wnd 
gliickliche Fahrt, followed by a scena from Weber's Lodoiska, 
and Spohr’s violin concerto No. 11, with the introduction to 
Cherubini’s A Baba. Beethoven’s Symphony in B flat was 
given in the second part, and the precision and accuracy with 
which this great work was rendered commanded the imme- 
diate respect of the musicians, who had hitherto been con- 
ducted by Mathai, the first violin player in the orchestra. 
He had won applause as a conscientious reader of Beethoven, 
but his successor’s was the master mind, and it would be un- 
fair to draw comparisons of the earlier performances of this 
work with the one we are now dwelling on, which was 
always esteemed at Leipsic one of the happiest revivals under 
Mendelssohn's management. On the 9th of October, Moscheles 
appeared, and the two friends performed his duet Hommage 
@ Handel on the 11th of that month, at a subscription con- 
cert. The delight of the audience knew no bounds. “Es 
wurde” (said one of the papers) “von den beiden Freunden 
so feurig ‘vorgetragen.” We shall not give any further details 
of this series of performances, which continued to please all 
parties, and satisfy them of their wisdom in conferring the 
post of conductor on so active and zealous an artist. Felix 
now sustained a severe loss in the death of his father, 
Abraham Mende!ssohn, who died at Leipsic about this time. 
We could wish to know something more of the son of so 
illustrious a father, and father of so illustrious a son; though 
it is not to be wondered that the wisdom of the philosopher 
and genius of the musician should have eclipsed the inobtrusive 
piety and worth of a private individual in the eyes of the 
world. But let it be recorded to the honour of the elder 
Mendelssohn, that his practical benevolence was the means 
of alleviating his own son’s sorrow, when that son was left 
fatherless, not friendless. It will be remembered by our 
readers that we stated in an earlier number that Ferdinand 
David was born at Hamburgh, in the very same house where 
Felix first saw the light in 1809. Ferdinand lost his parents 
at an early age, and was adopted by the elder Mendelssohn 
in whose house he received the chief part of his education, 
This circumstance naturally brought the two boys together, 





and both evinced proofs of remarkable powers at a very early 
age, David practised on his violin, and was first introduced 
to the public at Hamburgh, his native place; but the real 
harvest of his triumphs was reaped in Berlin, where he had 
accepted an appointment in the orchestra of the Royal 
Opera House. This celebrated pupil of Spohr followed his 
vocation afterwards in the chapel of a wealthy private gen- 
tleman in Dorpat, and, after a separation of many years, we 
find him restored at a painful time to the friendship of his 
earliest and most devoted friend. On the death of Mathiii 
at Leipsic, in the February of 1836, David succeeded to his 
place, and has continued to hold this distinguished position 
in the Leipsic orchestra ever since. Thus the two friends 
met again, and I think it fortunate for the world that they 
did so. Griefs of a private nature weigh heavily on those 
who find a solid comfort in domestic sympathy, and the 
activity of a great man’s mind, which has been proof against 
the scorns and caprice of the world, has often suecumbed and 
yielded to the pressure of private sorrow. Mendelssohn had 
not yet fulfilled his mission, and he strove with a manly 
energy to forget his loss in the prosecution of his duties ; 
while his friend was close at hand to cheer and assist him. 
The season of 1835 witnessed the production of several 
standard classical works, and Mozart's compositions seem to 
have been brought out with especial care. Of Mendelssohn’s 
playing that master’s concerto in D minor, the Leipsic 
Journal spoke in the following enthusiastic terms:—“ Die 
von ihm (M a eee Cadenzen, vorziiglich die 
erste, waren wie natiirlich ais Themen des Concerts verbunden 
und im Flusse neu erhéheter Mechanik kunstreich ausgefiihrt, 
so dass man es ein Concert im Concerte nennen konnte.” 

On the 11th of February, the memorable ge on 
Schiller’s song. “ An die Freude,”* was revived. The pre- 
paration of this stupendous work is a severe task to any 
musician wishing to do Beethoven full justice in the inter- 
pretation of his magnificent music; but Felix had excellent 
materials to work with; and, confident of success, the sym- 
phony was performed to his own satisfaction, which is a sure 
guarantee for that of others. Nothing now could exceed 
Mendelssohn’s activity and zeal in and apart from the actual 
duties of his office at Leipsic. He joined David Graban 
and others in a quartet association, and on one occasion 
played the tenor part in an octett which he had composed in 
early days.t Nor did he neglect his composition, since we 
find that his oratorio of St. Paul, which he had begun in 
Diisseldorf, was this winter completed at Leipsic, and the 
vocal parts were immediately forwarded to Julius Rietz, who 
put the work into active rehearsal for the approaching festi- 
val at Diisseldorf. On the 8th of May, 1836, Felix arrived 
at the early scene of his crosses and triumphs, and, on Whit- 
Sunday, the 22nd of May, St. Paul was performed. The solo 
singers were Fischer-Achten, Graban, Schmetzer, and 
Werfing, and the oratorio was received with decided appro- 
bation, to the delight of the author, and the anxious witnesses 
of his trial, Mendelssohn's younger brother, and the accom- 
plished Fanny Hensel, who knew and felt her brother's 
power. Of these three members of a happy circle, two have 
heen taken away, the eloquent and gentle brother, 

“ And she who at his side sat listening by, 
And thought to strains like these *twere sweet to die”— 
she, too, is gone ! 
[Lo be continued.) 





* The ninth (choral) symphony.—Kpb. 

+ The splendid ottetto in E flat, for stringed instruments, which, 
although composed at the early age of fifteen, is one of the most extra. 
ordinary and perfect works of Mendelssohn.—Ep, 
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SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


Tue Twenty-first Annual General Meeting of this Society was 
held at Exeter Hall, on Wednesday evening, the president, John 
Newman Harrison, Esq., occupying the chair. There was a full 
attendance of members. 

The Hon, Secretary opened the proceedings by reading the 
report of the Committee. This document, which was of consi- 
derable length gave a detailed account of the operations of the 
Society during the past year. The following extracts from the 
report detail several points of interest which presented them- 
selves ;— 

The number of subscribers continued increasing as was best shown 
by the following statement of the numbers at the close of each of the 
three last years, viz.—- 

Christmas, 1851,_-_—642. 
——— 1852,-—_-__750, 
—— 1853, 838, 

During the year there had been twenty concerts given by the Society, 
eleven of which were subscription performances. 

The Committee have the pleasure to inform the members that the 
performance of the Messiah, for the benefit of the Royal Society of 
Musicians, on the 22nd of April, 1853, was more than ordinarily pro- 
fitable to that Institution. 

Of late years, the concerts of that Society, when held at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, have entailed an annual charge upon its funds. In 
1852, for the first time the Sacred Harmonic Society rendered assist- 
ance at the first performance of the Royal Society, in Exeter Hall, 
when a profit of £80 8s. 9d. accrued, while in the year just passed the 
balance in favour of the Society amounted to the unusually large sum 
of £238 19s, 4d. 

The Charity Concerts given by the Society in its early career were 
very frequent, but, as one in the Large Hall, for the benefit of the Ship- 
wrecked Mariners’ Institution, in July, 1837, although under royal and 
distinguished patronage, resulted in considerable loss, the Committee, 
notwithstanding they were guaranteed the amount, rather than let the 
charity suffer, defrayed the loss from the funds of the Society, but 
resolved that they would not undertake to give charitable performances 
for the future, unless under special circumstances, nor unless its pro- 
moters could give such assurances of suecess as would make the issue 
profitable to the charity, and thus justify the Committee in calling for 
the co-operation of the members and assistants. 

Acting upon this view of the case, since 1837, with the exception of 
the concerts of the Royal Society, the only charitable performances 
given by the Sacred Harmonic Society have been the following, viz :— 

The Messiah, 8th of July, 1842, for the Distressed Manufacturers’ 
Fund, realizing a profit of £218 14s. 
The Creation, 14th of June, 1847, for the relief of the Distress in 





most pressing urgency their appeals to the Directors of Exeter Hall, to 
remedy the great deficiency which attaches to the building, and which 
might at any moment be productive of most serious consequences ; 
but without attaining the desired result. The Committee have ob- 
served, with much satisfaction, that not only other occupants of the 
Hall, but nearly every one of the newspapers and public journals 
accustomed to notice the meetings which are held there, have joined in 
expostulating against the continuance of so crying an evil, and it is 
most sincerely to be hoped that complaints which are so general and so 
frequent, being at the same time so well founded, may ere long have 
their due effect upon the Directors and Proprietors of the Hall. 

The accounts for the year ending at Christmas last, have, at the 
request of the Committee been carefully examined and audited, as 
usual, by three of the members, who were nominated at the last Annual 
General Meeting, viz., Mr. Fredk. Wm. Willeoeks, Mr. Alexander 
Durlacher, and Mr. Matthew Mason. From the abstract which has 
been signed by these gentlemen, and which is appended to this report, 
it appears that the aggregate receipts and payments of the year were as 
follows, viz :— 


RECEIPTS. 
2a d. 
Balance in hand at Christmas 1852 152 12 11 
Dividends on Stock eit ve 4619 4 
Subscriptions aa ad 1,453 14 6 
Casual Receipts pee y 69 11 0O 
Proceeds of Concerts 4,898 15 12 
£6,611 13 8 
PAYMENTS, 
General Expenses ; ... 222418 3 
Expenses of Concerts 5,007 6 7 
£6,231 19 10 


Balance at Bankers £379 13 10 
Upon this statement it may be observed, with regard to the Receipts, 
that both the subscriptions and the proceeds of the Concerts amounted 
to considerably more than in the preceding year. The increase in the 
subscriptions was upwards of £286, and on the proceeds of Concerts up- 
wards of £820; at the same time it should not be forgotten that in the 
preceding year the Receipts under both those heads were much above 
what had previously been usual. 

With respect to payments, it may be mentioned that independently 
of the expenditure for Concerts, for rent, aud for other ordinary pur- 
poses, several important items relate to purchases which are in the 
nature of valuable property to the Society; these are purchases for the 
library; purchases of music for the orchestra; office furniture, etc., 
amounting together to about £330; in addition to which, the accounts 
show that au actual profit in money has been realized during the year 
to the amount of £227 Os. 11d., (the balance in hand at the commence- 





Scotland, realising a profit of £1,102 10s.; and 
St. Paul, 7th of June, 1850, for the building of King’s College 
Hospital, which produced a profit of upwards of £1,000. 

The Committee fear that it is too much the habit of committees of 
charitable institutions to resort to the musical profession for gratuitous 
services in aid of the eeveral objects they have in view. The Sacred 
Harmonic Society, however, having music as its object, and the helping 
of its professors being a part of that object, they do not feel themselves 
at liberty to solicit gratuitous services from any professor. Equally 
chary are they in pressing the amateur portion of the Society to under- 
take assistance without really good results are likely to follow; and 
the Committee therefore feel it their duty to point out to the promo- 
ters of charity concerts, that, as it is not right to expect the members of 
the profession to forego their due reward for services, neither is it right 
to take advantage of the labours of amateurs, without the promoters of 
the charity exert themselves to secure such an amount of support as 
would make the performance sufficiently profitable to repay the trouble 
undertaken in its behalf. 

The Committee have had under their consideration the practicability 
of making arrangements for holding occasional meetings for the practice 
of Vocal Music other than that particularly required to be rehearsed for 
the Society’s performances) when with a limited number of selected 
voices, sine to punctual and regular attendance, such an amount of 
study and preparation should be given to the music practised as 
would induce the nearest possible approach to perfection. 

The Committee greatly deplore that the necessity still exists for 
repeating the regrets which were expressed in the last Annual Report, 
as to the insufficiency of the means of ingress and egress to and from 


ment of the year having been increased at its close from £152 12s. 11d., 
to £379 13s. 10d.); so that, taking both descriptions of property into 
account, the profit realized during the last twelve months may be set 
down at above £550, which is £100 more than the highest amount ever 
gained by the Society in one year, with the single exeeption of the 
Exhibition year, 1851. 

The amount of property of which the Society is possessed at the 
present time, independently of the cash balance at the bankers, may be 
stated to be as follows :— 

Stock in the public funds :— 


Zed &8 ad 

3 per Cent. Consols ... +» 800 Q 0 

34 per Cent. ... * .. 750 0 0 
oe —— 1550 0 0 

Estimated value of Library, Stock of Music, 
Fittings, &e. war ad ft a 9 9 
£3700 0 0 


Including the balance at the bankers the entire property of the 
Society (every claim against it to Christmas last being discharged) 
amounts to upwards of £4000, 

The Committee have the continued gratification of migrating that the 
profitson the publication and sale of the books of words at the 
concerts of the Society during the past year have been found equal to 
the eost of the orchestral music required to be purchased for the per- 
formances during the same period. The profits in the year 1852 
amounted to £149 Os, 10d.; in the last year they amounted to 
£152 1s. 2d., bringing up the entire receipts from this source of income 











the Large Hall. Backed by the resolution adopted at the last Annual 
General Meeting of the Society, the Committee have renewed with the 


during the past six years to £888 19s. Od. 
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The allusion just made to the publication of the books of words leads 
the Committee to notice an interesting feature which they have lately 
been enabled to introduce into ‘some of those ‘publications. Having 
been induced to believe that.it would. be, a, means of rendering good 
service in the promotion of musical knowledge and taste, if the books 
of words published by the Society could be accompanied with a 
judicious exposition: of the composer’s design in the music, and such 
comments as might, assist persons attending the performances to a more 
correct appreciation of the work, the Committee applied to Mr. G. A. 
ne ed whose extensive knowledge of the musical art 
and practieed skill in criticism, pointed him out as eminently qualified 
for the pu: , and requested him to undertake to furnish for the book 
of words of the ‘‘ Messiah ” such an analysis of the oratorio as in. his 
judgment, might answer the object proposed. The result was the pro- 
duction of a book containing a comprehensive historical preface and an 
analytical commentary on the music, illustrated by musical extracts, 
which the Committee are bound to say fully realized all that they could 
hope for or desire, and has received the highest praise as well from 
public. writers as from private individuals whose judgment on the sub- 
ject is entitled to weight, In order to disseminate as widely as possible 
the advantages of such a production, your Committee decided that the 
publication should be sold at the same price (sixpence) as the former 
book of words, and the extensive sale which has since taken place affords 
a clear evidence of the public appreciation of the step which the Com- 
mittee have taken. ‘They will only add that Mr. Macfarren has sub- 
sequently, at their request, performed a similar task with respect to 
Haydn’s “Creation,” and that he has also undertaken for the Society a 
similar labour with regard to other standard works. 

Within the last four months the Committee have received an inti- 
mation from their respected colleague, Mr. Joseph Taylor, that on 
account of his inability, from various causes, to attend personally to 
the more important duties of the office of Treasurer, in a way that the 
present magnitude of the Society’s affairs required, he should, at the 
present Annual General Meeting, tender his resignation of the office 
which he has held in the Society during the past sixteen years, the 
intimation being accompanied with an assurance from Mr. Taylor 
that if in any other capacity he could serve the Society he should be 
most happy and desirous to do so, as far as he might be able. 

This announcement has led your Committee to determine that Mr. 
Taylor's retirement from an office which he has so long held, should be 
marked by some expression of respect and kindly feeling on the part of 
the Society; and that, as he has proffered the continuance of his 
services in any other way that he may be able to afford them, it will be 
but a vroper compliment to pay him to invite him to accept the office 
of Vice-President of the Society. Should this suggestion be acceded 
to, the Ccmmittee recommend the necessary alteration to be made in 
the rules in order to recognise the existence of such an office. 

With regard to providing a successor to Mr. Taylor in the office of 
Treasurer, the Committee feel satisfied that they shall have the entire 
and cordial concurrence of the members in the suggestion that the most 
desirable person that can be found to invite to undertake the office, is 
their highly esteemed friend and colleague Mr. Bowley; to whose 
extraordinary. merits the various portions and connections of the 
Society have recently borne the highest testimony, by the splendid and 
well-deserved Testimonial which was presented to him in acknowledg- 
ment of his great services to the Society in a variety of ways, and as a 
mark of personal esteem and regard. Your Committee, therefcre, 
recommend that Mr. Bowley should be invited to accept it. 

With equal satisfaction your Committee are prepared to suggest that 
the office of Librarian be offered to Mr. W. H. Husk. The experience 
which has long been had of Mr. Husk’s peculiar suitableness for that 
office, and the readiness which he has at all times shewn to assist in the 
performance: of its duties—of which a striking instance is afforded by 
the well arranged and interesting catalogue which he kindly prepared 

of the Society’s library—point him out as the person who in preference 
to any one else should be invited to accept of the office of Librarian. 

Thé Report and Accounts were unanimously adopted. 

A motion was made and adopted, again urging upon the 
Directors of Exeter Hall the necessity of steps being taken to 
improve the means of entrance and exit, as an opportunity 
now presents itself of making additional fireproof staircases, 

The various changes of officers were also unanimously agreed 
upon, and, after the re-election of those members of the Com- 
mittee who retired by rotation, and the election of Mr. Milbourne 
to supply the vacancy in the Committee, the usual vote of thanks 
was passed to the officers of the Society, a special vote acknow- 
ledged the great value of the services of Mr. Costa, and the 
members separated. 





THEATRES IN PARIS. 


TurrE has. been very little novelty since our last. At the 
Thédtre Frangais, M. Bressant is becoming more popular eve 
day. M. Provost's part in the Ztoile has been allotted to M. 
Anselme. A new wren dl Mdme. de Girardin, entitled Za 
Joie fait Peur was to be produced, for the first time, on Satur- 
day.—At the Odéon, a new three-act comedy: La Conquéte de 
ma Femme, is in rehearsal.—A comic opera in two acts called 
Une Nuit a Seville, has been accepted, and will shortly be put in 
rehearsal, at the Thédtre Lyrique. The /ibretto is by two young 
authors, MM. A. de Beaumont and Charles Nuitter, and the 
music by a young out M. F. Barbier—A new two-act 
vaudeville: Un Pére de Famille, by M. M. Duvert and Lauzanne, 
has been successful at the Gymnase. The characters are sus- 
tained by MM. Villars, Lesueur and Geoffroy, Mdlles. Luther, 
Désireé and Judith Fereyra—On Saturday, Mdme. Doche took 
her benefit at the Vaudeville—Sainville’s widow, also, had a 
benefit on Friday at the Palais-Royal—A five act drama: 
L’Enfant du Régiment, is in’ preparation at the Ambigu- 
Comique. 





Saint Davin’s Day.—The Anniversary Festival Dinner of 
the Society of the Welsh Charity Schools took place on Tuesday 
evening at the Freemasons’ Hall—(the 1st of March this year 
being on Ash-Wednesday). Earl Grosvenor officiated as Presi- 
dent, supported by Lord Dynevor, The Bishop of Llandaff, Sir 
Watkyn Wynne, Sir T. Phillips, and others connected with the 
Principality of Wales. The musical arrangements were under 
the direction of Mr. Brinley Richards, who gave his ser- 
vices gratuitously. The vocalists were Miss Ransford, Miss 
Messent, Mr. Wrighton and Mr. Ransford. During the 
evening Mr. Cheshire, a pupil of Mr. Balsir Chatterton, 

layed a solo on the harp, introducing some popular Welsh airs, 
iss Messent and Miss Ransford sang a duet called “The 
Return,” Mr. Ransford sang “ The Sea Kings,” and Mr. Wrighton 
was obliged to repeat his song, “Sweet Home.” The collections 
during the evening exceeded 800/. The stewards of the day 
were Mr, Brinley Richards and Mr. Alexander Ridgway, each of 
whom added a donation of ten guineas to the subscription list. 
Among the many interesting events of the festival, we must not 
omit to allude to the b ge wr of the boys and girls, educated 
by this Society, round the hall; and afterwards singing with 
considerable effect the “Ode” written for the occasion. \ 


Here VERRAULST, & mnpmipaeen of great eminence from Holland, 
is at present in London. e object of this gentleman’s visit is 
to acquire as much information as possible about the traditionsof 
Handel in relation to /srael in Egypt, and, if practicable, to obtain 
possession of the best additional accompaniments which are used 
at the performances of that oratorio in the metropolis and at the 
provincial festivals, We feel sure that Herr. Verrhulst will 
receive every attention from our great societies, and from those 
musicians best able to advise him on the matter. Israel in 
Eyypt is to be performed at the approaching great music-festival 
at ceiving of which Herr Verrhulst is to be the principal 
conductor. 


Hanover Square Rooms.—Last evening, Mr. Wrighton, a gentleman 
of some note as a drawing-room singer, essayed an entertainment illus- 
trated by ballads both of yesterday and to day, under the title of Life 
and Song. The rooms were crowded. There is but little narrative in- 
troduced, and the chain which connects ‘the song’ of the entertainment 
is the assertion that poetry and song are the reflection rather than the 
fiction of ‘life.’ The selection of ballads shews a sound taste, and Mr. 
Wrighton’s performance of them was without reproach. . He possesses 
a pure tenor voice, and exhibits an unusual warmth of style. In the 
first part he sang two of Mr. Loyer’s ballads “The Road of Life” and 
“My Mother Dear ”—an aria of Beethoven, and Haydn’s canzonet, 
“She never told her Love.” In the second (having an eye to what 
jas been going on these last two or three weeks) he raised his hearers 
to an enthusiasm by a verse of ‘Rule Britannia.’ The whole audience 
joined in chorus with unmistakeable sincerity. What Mr. Wrighton 
had to read (and his remarks were aptly and gracefully written) might 
have been delivered, we think, with greater force and earnestness, 
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PROVINCIAL. 


Mancuester.—(From a Correspondent.)—The first of a series 
of four performances of classical and modern pianoforte music 
took place at. the residence of Mr, J. Thorne Harris, York 
Place, Higher Broughton, on Thursday evening, February 23rd, 
before a select audience. Mr. Harris was assisted by Herr 
Baetens, and some amateur vocalists. The following was the 


programme ;-— 

Sonata—Piano and Violin—in F minor, Op. 4 (Mendelssohn). 
Vocal Quartet, ‘Rustling Leaves,” Op. 39 (J. Thorne Harris). 
Sonata—Piano Solo—C minor, Op. 27 (Beethoven). Duo—Piano and 
Violin—“ Andante Cantabile,” in E. Op. 54 (J. Thorne Harris). Solo 
Violin—Herr Baetens (de Beriot). German Glee, “The Young si 
cians,” (Kiicken). ‘‘ La Cascade ”—Piano Solo—( E. Pauer). Andante 
and Presto, agitato in B. (Mendelssohn). 


The. performances elicited the warmest applause from an 
audience accustomed to such music, and therefore critical. Mr. 
Harris’s instrumental duo received an encore. It is written 
concertante, and the capabilities of both instruments are dis- 

layed. The vocal quartet is also a composition of merit. Mr. 

is’s playing on the pianoforte, and that of Herr Baetens on 
the violin, were equally admired. The second performance is 
fixed for the 16th of March. 


Bricuton.—A morning concert was given at the Pavilion on 
the 22nd ult., by Madame de Fauche, assisted by other artists. 
The Music Room was filled by a fashionable audience. The trio 
of Beethoven in B flat (Op. 97) for pianoforte, violin, and violon- 
cello (Madame de Fauche, Herr Molique, and Signor Piatti), with 
which the concert opened, was the gem of the concert. The 
solos of Sig. Regondi on the concertina, Sig. Piatti on the violon- 
cello, and Mdme. de Fauche on the pianoforte, were all favour- 
ably received. Sig. Marras, who has just returned from his 
native country, created the greatest effect in his “Canti Toscani 
Nazionali,” and the whole concert gave satisfaction. 


Leeps.—(From our own Correspondent.)—The fourth and last 
concert of the Musical Union, for the present season, took place 
in the Music Hall, on Friday evening week. The members of 
the English Glee and Madrigal Union, consisting of Mrs. 
Enderssohn, Mrs, Lockey, Mr. Hobbs, Mr. Lockey and Mr. Henry 
Phillips, were the principal vocalists, and the band, which in- 
cluded Messrs. Baetens, of Manchester, Haddock, of Liverpool, 
Mr. Carrodus, Messrs. Bowling and Haddock of Leeds, was placed 
under the conductorship of Mr. Charles Lucas, of London. Mrs. 
Enderssohn sang “Softly sighs,” from Der Freischiitz, and took 

rt in two duets. Mrs. Lockey sang twice, Mr. Lockey ditto. 

e band played the overture to Sollabella, Mendelssohn’s 
Wedding March, and Beethoven's symphony in C minor, besides 
accompanying (in an inefficient manner, by the way) several of 
the songs and duets. Mr. Baetens performed the Adagio and 
Rondo from De Beriot’s third Concerto. The concert concluded 
with a performance of “ Rule Britannia” by the band and all the 
singers. 

Letcester.--The Messrs. Nicholson gave their Annual Benefit 
Concert. at the New Music Hall, on Monday evening. There ‘was a 
large attendance. The brothers were assisted, in the instrumental 
department, by Messrs. Maycock, Larkin, O, Harper, and Zerdahelyi ; 
and, in the vocal by Madame and Signor F. Lablache, Miss Ursula 
Barclay, and Miss Fanny Rowland. Mr. Lohr was pianoforte 
accompanist, 

Batn.—The tenth of the series of “ People’s Concerts” took place on 
Monday, and was well attended. Messrs. Darby and Whittaker sang 
some ballads, and the gentlemen amateurs some glees, ete. The 
German band commenced with the overture to Guillaume Tell, and for 
the first time playeda new set of waltzes by Mr. John Bishop of 
Bath, which were encored. A. violoncello solo, by Mr. Drew, a 
débutant, was very successful. 





Mr. Wity.—This eminent violinist has returned from a pro- 
vincial tour, in which he has reaped both honour and profit. 


Harmonic Unton.—Handel’s Judas Maccabeus is announced 
for performance on Thursday next. Mr. Sims Reeves is en- 


gaged. 





THE LIFE OF MOZART. 
(From the original of Alexander . Oulibicheff.*) 


(Continued from page 131.) 
CHAPTER VIIL 
(1777-1778.) 

WE have now reached one of the most interesting periods 
of Mozart’s history, namely, his last journey to Francé; the 
commencement of the numberless disappointments which 
fate had in store for him. Up to this time, we have known 
him only as an artist, the man himself having been scarcely 
perceptible. Always obedient to the strict and somewhat 
rough authority which had guided his childhood and early 
youth, Mozart possessed no will and displayed no activity 
except at his piano. His power was limited to choosing the 
notes and signs to be inscribed upon his ruled paper. But 
the time had arrived when the father’s superintendence of 
his much-loved pupil was destined to come to an end. 
Wolfgang was now a young man, while Leopold Mozart, on 
the other hand, was growing old; it was, therefore, essential 
to procure some permanent appointment for the ’ former. 
But where was this to be effected? In Vienna? ‘No; for 
all the steps already taken in that city by Leopold Mozart, 
in furtherance of the desired object, had been abortive. At 
Salzburg, with the Archbishop? Wolfgang had already a 
place there ; but what a place, and what a master! Besides, 
to Salzburg, if the worst came to the worst, he could always 
return. Eventually, Leopold Mozart directed his thoughts 
to Munich and to Paris—Munich, the scene. of his. son’s 
latest and best-earned triumphs; Paris, the rendezvous of 
celebrated men of every description, who often adopted it as 
their home, where the Mozarts had left so brilliant a repu- 
tation, and where they flattered themselves they still owned 
more than one friend and patron. It was, therefore, deter- 
mined that Wolfgang should try his fortune in one or other 
of these capitals. Whatever pain it gave his father to part 
from him, the urgency of the position made the sacrifice 
inevitable. The journey was a long one; and Leopold 
Mozart did not dare to think of accompanying his son this 
time, for fear of exposing himself to the anger of the Arch- 
bishop, who was greatly displeased at his frequent absence, 
and who might deprive him of his. situation, which, was of 
great importance to him, since he had learnt how difficult it 
was to obtain another. In his old age, he trembled for 
his bread, upon which, although it was rather flung ‘than 
given to him, and was, too often, bitter to his taste, he could 
not absolutely positively reckon. Far-seeing old man!—what 
would have been thy feelings, could=t thou have foreseen that 
thy son, the pride of his country, the imperishable glory of 
his art, would be even less fortunate than thyself!—that, 
among the princes of Germany, he was destined to, seek in 
vain for employment and subsistence! 

At twenty years of age, Wolfgang might safely have gone 
alone to Paris ; but Leopold Mozart feared that the sudden 
transition from a state of perfect dependency to one of abso- 
lute freedom might be dangerous. He therefore thought it 
best to prepare him for the change, by substituting, for the 
paternal authority, another less severe and imposing, which 
at. the same time should evince an equal amount. of interest 
in the well-being and happiness of his son. Wolfgang's 
mother was the new Mentor, charged with the task of accom- 
panying him during his sojourn in a city where pitfalls would 





* This translation, which has been made expressly for the Musical 
World, is copyright, 
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beset him at every step. The reader will easily believe that 
Leopold Mozart, on the point of parting for the first time 
from his beloved child, enjoined him to keep up an uninter- 
rupted correspondence, and to make it as circumstantial as 
possible. The letters were to include a history of the entire 
journey, an account evenof the most trivial occurrences, a 
detailed exposition of his relations with every person with 
whom he might have dealings, a statement of all his profes- 
sional receipts, the bills at the inns, etc. Furthermore, in 
cases of difficulty, where the intelligence of a woman com- 
bined with that of a genius might still be at a discount, and 
led perhaps to pursue a course of which the calculating mind 
of the aged diplomatist in Salzburg would be unlikely to 
approve, Wolfgang was to write to his father for instructions 
how to act. This was a heavy task for Mozart, whose pen 
became dry in his hand when he had to write down 
anything but music. But Leopold’ had tutored his family 
so well, and Wolfgang, we may add, was so deeply 
impressed with the consciousness of all he owed 
his father, that the instructions were obeyed to the 
letter. To this obedience we are indebted for the existence 
of so many valuable documents, for the publication of 
which musicians should be ever grateful. Too happy to in- 
vest my narrative with the greatest possible interest by 
allowing our hero to take the place of his biographer, I shall 
let him speak for himself—not invariably, like Herr von 
Nissen, but when his words deserve to. be considered by pos- 
terity, and, especially when they are likely to interest others 
besides his father, when they throw a new light on his charac- 
ter as a man, and suggest the means of analyzing his merits 
as a composer. 

Wolfgang and his mother set out about the end of Sep- 
tember, 1777.* Immediately after their arrival in Munich, 
Mozart proceeded to the residence of Count von Seau, the 
Court Intendant. Our hero, who was never apt at long 
circumlocutions, told the Count point blank that he had 
come to offer his services to the Elector, because he knew 
that the Munich chapel stood in need of a good composer. 
Had his former friend been with him, Mozart would cer- 
tainly have couched his communication in different language. 
The Intendant admitted the truth of the assertion, so little 
flattering to himself, and advised Mozart to apply directly to 
the Elector, and, in case of being unable to procure an 
audience, to send in a written application. Other influ- 
ential personages also promised to interest themselves with 
the Elector in his favour. 

A Count Schonborn and his wife, a sister of the Arch- 
bishop of Salzburg, who happened at this period to be 
passing through Munich, were informed that Mozart had 
left the archiepiscopal service. They were surprised at this, 
but much more so, says Mozart, “on learning that I had 
only 12. guldens 30 kreuzers, of blessed memory,’—his 
annual salary as Concertmeister to the Prince-Bishop of 
Salzburg. 

The steps taken by those courtiers who honoured or pre- 
tended to honour the young musician with their patronage, 
did not forward his interests very remarkably, One of these 
Mecznases—the Prince von Zeil—said to Mozart: “I 
think we shall not do much here. I have spoken to the 
Elector alone. ‘ J¢ is too soon,’ he replied, ‘let him travel ; 
let him proceed to Italy and get a reputation. I refuse him 
nothing ; but, as yet, it is too soon,’” 

Thus, Maximilian Joseph, a really enlightened and pa- 





* Just 77 years ago.—Translator. 





triotic prince, and, which in the present case is more, a judge 
of music, knew nothing of the European triumphs of Mozart, 
but wished him to seek a reputation he had long acquired in 
that very Italy, where he was advised to go, as if he had 
been a mere tyro—so great were, at that period, the national 
prejudices, which conceded to foreign nations an exclusive 
and indisputable superiority in so many - departments of 
human knowledge. In the time of Klopstock, Lessing, 
Herder, and Goethe, Gluck, Haydn, and Mozart, aristocratic 
and fashionable Germany thought that true literature and 
poetry were only to be found in French books, while Italian 
musicians seemed to them as necessary to conducting their 
operas as Swiss porters to watch at the doors of their 
mansions. The Swiss, however, might come from Franconia, 
Suabia, or Bavaria; but it was absolutely necessary that the 
Italian should be a bond fide Italian. 

The Elector’s answer did not discourage Mozart, He 
merely perceived an error which he thought he could easily 
rectify. Did he not possess the diplomas of Bologna and 
Verona, the certificate of Father Martini, and the scores of 
two operas, the great success of which had been fully described 
in the Milan papers? “The Elector does not know me,” said 
Mozart, to one of the noblemen attached to the Court. “ He 
is not aware of what I can do, Let him assemble the com- 
posers in Munich, let him summon others from Italy, France, 
Germany, England, and Spain ; I will pit myself against them 
all.” 

In another part of the letter, from which the foregoing is 
taken, he says :—“I am greatly liked here, and should be 
still more so, if I could succeed in elevating the lyrical drama 
of my country as high asI feellam capable.” These passages 
are remarkable. ‘The composer of the Entfithrung speaks 
with the presentiment that it is he who must establish the 
dramatic music of his native land ; he feels power within him 
of entering the lists against any of the musicians of his day, 
and declares that he is the first composer in the world, with 
as little ceremony as if he was merely saying he had got a cold 
in the head. All the testimonies of his sojourn in Italy, and 
of the great things he had done there, were sent him by his 
father. When Count von Seau had examined them, he ex- 
pressed great delight that an artist of such acknowledged 
talents intended to do Munich the honour of staying there, 
and, on taking leave, “ His Excellency absolutely raised his 
nightcap.” A few days later, Mozart was informed that there 
was no place vacant. He now perceived that, to become a 
capellmeister in Munich, it was necessary to boast of some- 
thing more than a talent recognized by all Europe, combined 
with a great deal ofcandour. Once more, therefore, Mozart set 
out upon his travels, and proceeded to Augsburg. His father 
had recommended him to go to the Syndic of that town, whose 
acquaintance the good Leopold had formerly had an oppor- 
tunity of making. A cousin of Mozart's, a respectable citizen, 
took him to Herr von Langenmantel—that was the great © 
man’s name—or, more correctly speaking, to his door, and 
waited for Wolfgang on the stairs, 

“TI did not fail,” says Mozart, “to present papa’s humble 
respects to his worship the arch-city-administrator, as soon as 
Tentered. He graciously recollected everything,and asked me: 
‘How has the gentleman been?’ I replied, directly : ‘Thank 
Heaven, very well, and I hope that you, too, have been very 
well.’ Becoming still more polite, he said ‘You,’* and I, 
‘Your Grace,’ as I had done all along. It is my custom 





* See Note in No. 4 of the Musical World. 
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always to behave to people as they behave to me. I find this 
to be the best plan.” 

When the Langenmantels, who, in spite of their little 
weaknesses, were very fond of music, heard Mozart extem- 
porise, and play everything that was put before him at sight, 
they became wonderfully civil. The son offered to take him 
to the celebrated harpsichord manufacturer and organ-builder 
Stein, for whom, by the way, he had a letter of recom- 





harpsichord was then brought in, “On this,” says our hero, 
“I preluded, and played a sonata with variations by Fischer. 
The others then whispered to the dean, that he should ask 
me to play as upon the organ, I told him to give mea 
theme, and, as he declined, one of the brothers gave mea 
subject, I took it for a little walk, and in the middle (the 
fugue began in G minor), I began in the major, something 
quite in. the scherzo style, but in the same time. I then 


mendation. Mozart, quite willing, conceived the idea of | returned to the theme, reversed, however, and, lastly, con- 


being presented to Herr Stein under the name of Trazom, 
a pupil of the pianist Sigl, in Munich, Herr Stein, taking 
the letter Mozart had given him, was about to break the 
seal, in order to know how to receive the bearer, when our 
hero stopped him and said, “ What do you want to read the 
letter now for? Open the door, and let us go into the show- 
rooms; I am so anxious to see your pianos’ ‘ Very good, 
with all my heart; just as you like, replied Herr Stein. I 
immediately ran up,” continues Mozart, “to one of the three 
instruments in the room, and began playing. Herr Stein 
could scarcely open the letter, although burning with anxiety 
to know who I was; he only read the signature. ‘Ah!’ he 
exclaimed, embracing me, and greatly delighted.” 

Mozart was as much pleased with Stein’s pianos, as Stein 
with Mozart’s playing. Our hero’s description of these in- 
struments would, however, not be interesting, as they are 
at present to be found everywhere, and a great many 
additional improvements have since then been introduced.* 
Mozart now expressed a wish to play on the celebrated organ 
with forty-three registers, built by Stein for the church of 
the Carmelites. 

“¢ How can a person like yourself, said he, ‘so good a 
pianist, desire to play upon an instrument possessing no 
tenderness, no expression, no fvrte nor piano, and always 
alike? ‘That makes no difference,’ I replied, ‘for my eyes 
and ears, the organ is the king of instruments.’ ‘ Very 
good,’ he answered, ‘with all my heart. We proceeded 
together into the church. I saw, from his conversation, 
that he thought I should not do much upon his organ, 
but merely play like any other pianist. He informed me 
that, at Chobert’s request, he had taken him to the organ, 
‘and I was very fearful’ (he said), ‘for Chobert had told every 
one, and the church was rather full. Then, too, I thought : 
stop ! the man will be all spirit, fire, and rapidity, and that 
will not suit the organ; but, immediately he began, I was of 
another opinion.’ I said nothing but : ‘ What, do you think, 
Herr Stein, that I shall run wild upon your organ? We 
came to the choir; I began to prelude, at which he com- 
menced laughing. I then played a fugue, ‘Ah! said he, 
‘I can easily believe that you are fond of playing on the 
organ, when you play as you do.’” 

From subsequent correspondence with his father, we learn 
how Mozart passed a day with some pious lovers of music in 
the cloister of the Holy Cross, and how he praises the hospi- 
tality of the good fathers, and gave fresh proofs of his rare 
talents as an extempore performer. After a symphony of his 
own, composition had been tolerably ill played by the orchestra 
of the cloister, he executed two violin concertos, one of which 
was composed by himself and the other by Vanhall. A small 





* We must bear in mind, that there was a great difference between 
the old harpsichord and the modern pianoforte, especially when both 
terms are used indifferently, as is at present the case. (in Germany.— 
Translator.) But although the harpsichord must be looked on as the 
predecessor of the piano, it is properly a separate instrument. Stein 
brought the piano to such a degree of perfection, as to obtain for it 
the preference over every other kind of harpsichord.—A, Schraishuon, 








ceived the idea of employing the subject of the scherzo as the 
subject of the fugue. I did not think long, but immediately 
carried out my plan, which suited the theme as exactly as if 
Daser had taken its measure.* The dean was enchanted, 
‘There is no use denying the fact; it is wonderful, he said. 
‘I could never have believed that what I have just heard 
was possible! You are really and truly a man !’” 

The reader will, doubtless, participate in the contrapuntal 
eestacies of the good mouk, although he may not, perhaps, 
succeed in exactly understanding how two themes, one in the 
major and the other in the minor, could blend harmoniously 
together, and be developed in a series of harmonies. A detailed 
explanation would take up too much room, and, after all, 
not prove intelligible to those requiring it. Let them, 
therefore, be contented with the assurance that the thing 
is possible, when the given themes are wechelseitig— 
or, at least, nearly allied. Another point to be observed, is: 
that the harmony produced by the mixture of the two must 
be altogether different from that of each of them singly. 
But, from inspiration alone, and as if it were mere child’s 
play, to hit upon something which would have cost the most 
ingenious and learned contrapuntist a whole night’s labour, 
followed by a headache the next day, proves the possession 
of incredible, superhuman, and marvellous superiority, no 
less than of indomitable will in our hero. Mozart was 
always indefatigable in his endeavours to please his auditors 
—or even one of his auditors. We shall presently have 
fresh proofs of this. Some one brought him a sonata treated 
like a fugue. Mozart said: “Gentlemen, this is too much; I 
eannot play this sonata in an offhand manner.” “Ah! I should 
think not,” replied the dean with great eagerness, good- 
naturedly apprehensive lest his guest might mar his former 
success by the attempt. “That is too much; no one could 
attempt such a feat.” “‘I will try, however,’ I continued—‘ I 
will endeavour.’” How Mozart accomplished the task we are 
not told; we merely read that the dean, who stood behind 
him, kept continually exclaiming, “Oh, you cunning young 
rascal! Oh, you young villain !”+ 

After giving a public concert in Augsburg, Mozart set 
out for Mannheim about the end of October. ¢ 





* Probably a tailor, (Or a contrapuntal pedant.— Zranslator.) 

t+ We should like to see such deans now-a-days.— Trans. 

} Mannheim was then the capital of the Elector of the Palatinate. When 
the male Bavarian line became extinct, Bavaria, as we know, was united 
to the Palatinate. (To be continued.) 





Jenny Layv.—According to the Neue Wiener Musik-Zeitung, 
Madame Jenny Lind Goldschmidt has been appointed Chamber 
Singer (Kammersingerin) to Her Majesty Queen Victoria. This 
is like hearing the first news from Vienna of Lord Palmerston’s 
resignation, which caused so much astonishment some time 
since. Ifthe Queen of England had conferred such a distinction 
on Madame Goldschmidt, it would surely have been published in 
London first, unless, indeed, the Earl of Westmoreland, who is 
not only a first-rate amateur, but an admirable musical diplo- 
matist, got possession of the news by some extraordinary 
manceuvring of the electric wire. 
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MR. LESLIE'S “IMMANUEL.” 


A perForMANCE took place on Thursday night, in St. Martin’s 
Hall, for the benefit of three excellent charities—the Governesses’ 
Benevolent Institution, the Royal Society of Female Musicians, 
and the Choral Fund. A new sacred oratorio, entitled Jmmanuel, 
the music by Mr. Henry Leslie, which had been a long time in 
rehearsal, was produced for the occasion, under the direction of 
Mr. Benedict. The band consisted of eighty chosen players, and 
the chorus, of two hundred singers, half professional and the 
rest from the Sacred Harmonic and other societies. Mrs. Enders- 
sohn, Misses Dolby and Amy Dolby, Messrs. Lockey and Weiss, 
were the solo vocalists. The proceeds of the concert being 
destined for charitable purposes, a heavy price was laid upon the 
tickets, namely, a guinea to subscribers, and twenty-five shillings 
to non-subscribers. This, which may account for the audience, 
though fashionable, being less numerous than is customary at 
the performances in Mr. Hullah’s new music hall, was, we think, 
a mistake. The public will not pay a large sum to hear an 
untried work ; and the benevolent object of the concert would 
have had a better chance of success if the charge for admission 
had been more reasonable. 

Mr. Henry Leslie, the author of Jmmanuel, though an amateur 
and still a young man, has distinguished himself both as a vocal 
and instrumental composer. His last and best known essay at 
sacred music, a Festival Anthem, showed so much promise, that 
the announcement of an oratorio from his pen was hailed as an 
event of no common interest. The highest expectations were 
formed, and something was looked for by his friends and admirers 
that should not be merely ephemeral. These anticipations have 
not proved altogether unfounded. If Immanuel be not a perfect 
composition of its class, it is at least one that is entitled to the 
respect of musicians, and if not an inspiration of genius, it 
cannot be denied that it is a work of more than ordinary talent. 
Mr. Leslie has no need to ask for indulgent criticism, under the 
plea of being an amateur. He has studied too deeply, and has 
acquired too much knowledge for that. He is no amateur, no 
dabbler in the art for mere amusement, but an artist, and a 
very accomplished one. Not many English composers have 
attempted so laborious and difficult a task as the composition 
of a sacred oratorio; and, among those who have, few have 
succeeded so well as Mr. Leslie in the present instance. He 
has written a work of which he has reason to be proud, and 
which contains quite enough to show that he is able and likely 
to achieve still greater things. 

In the choice of his subject, Mr. Leslie has foregone the advan- 
tage of the dramatic form. He has taken no story, like St. Paul, 
or Elijah, or any of the oratorios of Handel founded on Biblical 
history ; nor—except that the Saviour is introduced, preaching 
the Sermon on the Mount, and the Widow lamenting the death 
of her son, and afterwards rejoicing at his miraculous restora- 
tion—are there any sustained characters, like Adam and Eve, in 
Haydn’s Creation. The oratorio of Immanuel is divided into 
two parts. The words of the first part, drawn entirely from the 
Old Testament, would seem to typify the state of man before 
the Redemption ; while those of the second, taken chiefly from 
the New Testament, with occasional passages from the prophets 
of the Old, are equally suggestive of the gradual progress of 
humanity towards that perfect condition which it was the mis- 
sion of Jesus to point out. Such a theme appeals to the loftiest 
faculties of an artist, and can only be worthily developed in 
music of the greatest sublimity. To affirm that Mr. Leslie has 
written music of such a character, would be to affirm that which 





is untrue. We say this with no wish to detract from the 
undoubted merits of his oratorio ; but it is as well to state our 
opinion at once, that Mr. Leslie would have done much more 
wisely in selecting a subject of less insuperable difficulty, one less 
likely than Jmmanuel, or “God with us,” to make all artistic 
illustration, except the very highest, look pale and insignificant. 
We have more than once had occasion to speak of the many ex- 
cellent qualities of Mr. Leslie as a musical composer. His melody, 
though seldom very strikingly new in form or character, is fluent 
and graceful ; he has a decided talent for orchestral instrumenta- 
tion ; his harmony, often rich, is never common-place ; he modu- 
lates with ease,and frequently hits on progressions which areat the 
same time natural and unexpected ; he writes carefully and well 
for voices in combination, has a good idea of elaborate counter- 
point, and, to conclude, in the form or plan of his movements, 
displays an intimate acquaintance with the best models. If we 
find a bias for any particular composer occasionally leading him 
to direct imitation, that composer is Mendelssohn ; but in this 
Mr. Leslie only yields to an influence which is universal among 
the intellectual musicians of the present age. The music of 
Immanuel is a great advance on all that its composer has hitherto 
produced. Though less laboured, it is more masterly and flows 
more easily. Throughout the whole oratorio we only remarked 
one instance of very elaborate writing—the last chorus of Part 
L, “Cry out, and shout.” This is for two choirs, which, in the 
second part of the chorus, are employed, in a learned and 
ingenious manner, upon a fugue with two subjects—the first 
diatonic and somewhat trite, the second chromatic and more 
piquant. The full chorus, however—* To God our Saviour”— 
which concludes the oratorio, though exhibiting none of the 
devices of fugue, displays a thorough mastery of counterpoint, 
is more broad and vigorous, and more to our liking. The 
general style of the music is not only not severe—by which we 
mean contrapuntally elaborate—it is often simple, and occa- 
sionally even theatrical. As an example, we may cite the chorus 
in C minor—* There is no Hope”—where the words, “ Let us eat, 
drink, and be merry,” are set in a manner that would not be 
out of place in an opera, the triangle itself being introduced 
among the instruments. This chorus is, nevertheless, full of 
character and effect, and was one of the pieces which were re- 
ceived with the greatest favour. The quartet and chorus in D 
flat, “Rejoice with Us,”in which the harp plays animportant part, 
althougha smooth and clever example of vocal part-writing, is also 
in the operatic vein. Another indication of the operatic style is 
the frequent indulgence in obbdigato parts for special instruments- 
Besides the harp, to which we have alluded, we have an oboe 
obbligato in the soprano air, “O Israel ;” a flute obbligato in the 
soprano solo and chorus, “ Remember, O Lord;” and a clarionet 
and bassoon, in duet, obdligati, in the quartet in A flat with tenor 
solo, “Take heed, watch and pray.” All these are admirably 
written ; but Mr. Leslie need not be reminded that they are more 
strictly applicable to the operatic style than to that of the sacred 
oratorio. Among the most genuine pieces are some of the 
morceaun-d ensemble ; and from these we would especially single 
out the trio and chorus in G, “Come, pray You,” in which the 
blessing of the children is described. The manner in which the 
three solo voices are alternated and mingled with the chorus, 
“Out of the Mouths of the Babes,” is both charming and in- 
genious, and there is a remarkable freshness about the whole. 
A chorus in D, “The Spirit of the Lord,” which immediately 
precedes this concerted piece, is also to be noticed for its grace- 
ful and melodious character. In the solo airs, Mr. Leslie is nearly 
always successful, Some of them are beautiful; and one more 








@ charmingly played by Mr. Bennett, and the sparkling compo- 
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especially, in F-minor, “I am bereaved, I am left alone,” (the 
Widow's lamentation for her son), is a real inspiration; the 
pathos and expression of its melody are enhanced by the accom- 
paniments, in which the alternation of the harmony between the 
stringed and wind instruments has a peculiarlycharming effect. In 
the soprano songs, Mr. Leslie has been less happy in his treat- 
ment of the voice. “He has written in most cases both too high 
and too'low. “A glaring instance of this presents itself in the 
air, “Sing, oh, ye Heavens,” where in one place he takes the 
voice up to O'sharp, and in another, on the words, “The Lord 
hath comforted His People,” he allots a passage ofeight bars to 
the singer, which in its general bearing would be low even for a 
contralto. 

At present we have neither time nor space to say more about 
the oratorio of Zmmanuel—to which, however, we shall shortly 
recur. Of the general performance, we can hardly speak too well. 
Mr. Benedict never distinguished himself more. Under his 
admirable guidance the choruses were sung with extraordinary 
correctness and precision, the band played to perfection, and the 
solo singers, one and all, distinguished themselves. Mr. Lockey 
and Mr. Weiss were faultless ; Mrs. Enderssohn did wonders 
with ‘a more than commonly difficult soprano part ; Miss Amy 
Dolby made herself extremely useful in a subordinate but not 
unimportant position ; and Miss Dolby sang divinely. In the 
air of the disconsolate Widow, “I am bereaved,” this accom- 
plished lady surpassed herself, and entirely captivated the 
audience, The oratorio was received with the utmost favour. 
There were three encores—the chorus, “ There is no Hope,” the 
trio and chorus, “Come, We pray You” (the Blessing of the 
Children), and the quartet, “Take heed, watch and pray,” being 
redemanded and repeated. At the conclusion, there was a una- 
nimous call for Mr. Leslie, who came into the orchestra, and 
was applauded with enthusiasm. It was an occasion to be re- 
membered by the young composer, and should spur him on to 
increased exertion. 


MR. STERNDALE BENNETT'S SOIREES. 


THE second of these was quite as good as the first. It came 
off on Tuesday evening, before a brilliant and fashionable 
audience, that filled the Hanover Square Rooms to the walls. 
The programme merits quoting :— 

PrograMME.—Part first : Quintet, E flat—Mozart ; Sonata, E flat, 
pianoforte—Haydn ; “The Spirit Song”—Haydn ; Sonata, op. 23, A 
minor, pianoforte and violin—Beethoven. Part second; Sonata Duo, 
ge pianoforte and violoncello—Bennett ; Aria, “O! cara Imma- 





Mozart; ‘Lieder ohne ‘Worte,” No. 4, 7th book, Andante 

tenuto—Mendelssohn, No, 4, op. 2, Allegro molto, yivace—Fanny 
Hensel ; Songs, “ Day and Night”—J. L. Hatton; “Summer’—Joseph 
Robinson ;' Selections, Capriccio, A minor, Tema e variazoni—piano- 
forte-—-Bennett, 

The fresh and unartificial quintet of Mozart (which was com- 
posed. in 1784), delighted everybody.» The parts for oboe, 
clarionet, horn, and. bassoon, were efficiently sustained by 
Messrs. Grattan Cooke, Williams, Hardy, and Waetzig, Mr. 
Bennett himself being at the pianoforte, Equally welcome in 
its way (though not half so good a composition in the same key) 
was Haydn's Sonata, dedicated to Madame Bartolozzi (mother 
of Madame Vestris); which Mr. Bennett: played to perfection. 
The divine (though little) sonata of Beethoven, could not fail to 
delight, when, executed by. two such players as: Mr. Bennett and 
M. Sainton. The sonata,of Mr, Bennett, for piano and violoncello, 
improves ‘on every hearing. A more faultless performance of 
this charming work than that of the composer and Signor Piatti 
(to whom the sonata is dedicated) was never heard. The beau- 
tiful Lied, in..D, from: book :7 of the Songe without? Words, was 


sition of the same class,composed by Madame Fanny Hensel (Men- 
delssohn’s lamented sister, whose sudden death was followed so 
speedily by that of the great composer himself), was encored. 
It was new to the audience, and Mr. Bennett, to whose style of 
playing it is peculiarly suited, did well to introduce it. The 
selections included the quaint capriccio in A minor, and the Tema 
con variaziont in E, two of the latest compositions of the author 
—both bagatelles, but both of the most refined. 

The vocal music was well chosen and well sung. Mr. 
Herberte (who lately replaced, at a few hours’ notice, the re- 
nowned Sims Reeves, in Elijah, at Exeter Hall) sang Mozart’s 
lovely aria very gracefully; and Miss Dolby was more charming 
than ever in Haydn’s “ Spirit Song,” and the two pretty ballads 
of Mr. Hatton and Mr, Robinson. . Mr. Harold Thomas (pupil 
of Mr. Bennett) accompanied the songs exceedingly well. The 
concert was altogether delightful. 





MUSICAL WINTER EVENINGS, 


Mr. ELLA commenced his winter series of Chamber Concerts, 
the avant-coureur of the Musical Union, on the evening of the 
23rd ult., before an audience less numerous than select, and 
more attentive than enthusiastic, The programme included 
four full-length compositions (two stringed quartets, a duet- 
sonata, and a trio); and the performances were protracted till a 
— hour than usual at these meetings. The following was the 
selection :— 


Quartet—E flat (No. 80) <: A Md «i. Haydn. 
Duet—Pianoforte and violoncello (B flat) (Op. 45)... Mendelssohn. 
Quartet—E minor (Op, 45, No. 2)... ie, ... Spohr, 
Trio—Piano, violin, and violoncello (E flat) (Op. 70) Beethoven. 
Selection—Pianoforte solus pecs 
The players in the quartets were MM. Molique, Goffrie, Hill, 
and Piatti. The quartets of Haydn and Spohr were well con- 
trasted, besides being favourable specimens of the masters. The 
execution was. little*short of faultless. The finish, precision, 
and chaste refinementof Herr Molique’s playing, make him quite 
invaluable in quartets.. Mr. Goffrie is one of the best “second 
violins” we know; and Mr. Hill (happily recovered from his 
indisposition) is still unmatched at the viola. Signor Piatti is 
the greatest violoncellist in Europe—which has often been said 
before, but» must re-suggest itself-on every fresh occasion of 
hearing him. In Mendelssohn’s fine sonata (the first of the two 
violoncello duets), he “shone like a star;” his execution was, 
indeed, incomparable. The trio of Beethoven, a mighty work, 
was marvellously well given by all three performers. The 
pianist was Mr. Charles Hallé, one of the grandest players in 
the world; and the pianoforte was one of those gorgeously-toned 
instruments that bave lately issued in such profusion from our 
great English manufactory, which set competition at defiance, 
and, in the future history of music, will entitle the makers tu a 
place beside the Straduarii, Guarnerii, and, Amati, of Italy, 
whose violins and violoncellos have never been equalled. - Mr. 
Hallé (who may be styled pianist to His Highness, the Director 
of the Musical Union—so often does he play at Mr. Ella’s con- 
certs—and he cannot play'too often for the pleasure of the sub- 
scribers and our own), was equally successful in the duet of 
Mendelssohn and the trio of Beethoven... His playing was 
intellectual, and his mechanism unerring. The short solo pieces, 
introduced by Mr. Hallé at the end, comprised one of the 
nocturnes of Chopin, and one of the Lieder ohne Worte of Men- 
delssohn—No, 1, Book 6, in E flat. ry 

The Record of Mr. Ella continues—as chatty, critical, naif, 
and pleasant as ever. Neither the Winter nor the Summer 
“Sittings ” at Willis’s Rooms would be themselves without it. 








Mrs. Heyry THompsox.—This lady, whom our readers will 
at once recognise as the accomplished pianist and composer, Miss 
Kate Loder, will make her last appearance in public, as a piano- 
forte player, at the first concert of the Philharmonic Society, on 
Monday night. Mrs. Henry Thompson, we hear, will continue 








her instructions in the pianoforte and music as heretofore. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Handel’s opera, “ Nero,” was first represented at Hamburg, on the 
25th of February, 1705. 
Ortuopox.—Apply to Wessel and Co., 229, Regent-street. 


*,* Four additional pages are given in this week's number of the 
MosicaL Wort. 








The Barcarole of Mendelssohn, which was presented to subscribers 
with our last number, has been withdrawn, and another piece b 
the same composer substituted. The Barcarole is the copyright 
of Messrs. Ewer anv Co., a fact of which the conductors of the 
Mustoat WorLD were unaware when it was given out to be 


engraved. 
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In the case of Lumley v. Gye, the counsel for either side 
indulged in unnecessary vituperation. The most flagrant 
instance of this, however, occurred in the speech of the 
Attorney General. We allude to the following passage :— 

“He (Dr. Bacher) belonged to the firm of Lumley, Bacher, 

and Brandus, who hoped to be enriched with the plunder which 
they expected to get from the defendant by this action.” 
This remark, however equivocal in taste, might be passed over 
as “af fair’—according to the freedom of speech ordinarily 
permitted to advocates in such discussions—but only when 
considered in reference to the plaintiff, and to Dr. Bacher, his 
principal witness. With regard to M. Brandus, it was a gross 
and palpable injustice. We need not undertake any defence of 
the character of the Parisian music publisher. He is known and 
respected, all over Europe, not only as an eminent and spirited 
tradesman, but as a man of the strictest honour and integrity; 
and Mr. Gye himself, the Attorney General’s client, wouid, we 
are certain, be the very first to come forward and give his 
entire assent to this assertion. It is as well, however, since 
the name of M. Brandus has been so unwarrantably used, 
and his reputation so gratuitously assailed, to state, in a 
few words, what his own part has been, from the beginning, 
in these unfortunate transactions. 

M. Brandus, then, has been simply a loser of a very large 
sum of money, advanced in the-fullest confidence, through 
the medium of a near relative, to the lessee of Her 
Majesty's Theatre. M. Brandus knew little or nothing of 
Mr. Lumley, or of the position of Her Majesty's Theatre at 
the time, but looked to his own relative (to oblige whom was 
his sole object in providing the money) for repayment, when 
the accommodation should no longer be needed. He had no 
advantage to expect in return, nor did he stipulate for any. 
Had the prosperity of Her Majesty’s Theatre turned out as 
great as its present adversity, M. Brandus would hterally 
have gained nothing. His loan repaid, the matter, so far 
as he was concerned, would have ended. 

When the real state of things became known to M. 
Prandus, he communicated the affair to a London solicitor of 
the highest respectability, in whose hands he placed certain 
securities which he held for the money lent. Since then, 
through the exertions of that solicitor, a part has been 
refunded ; but M. Brandus still remains a loser of several 
thousand pounds. In the proceedings of Lumley v. Gye, 
M. Brandus has taken no part whatever. What excuse, 
then, had the Attorney-General for arraigning him as one 
engaged in a conspiracy to plunder Mr. Gye? Mr. Hughes, 








Mr. Hopkinson, Lord Ward, the Earl of Lonsdale, and any 
other of the creditors of Her Majesty's Theatre, who were 
no parties to the action of Lumley v. Gye, might, with equal 
reason, have been accused, since they were just as much 
implicated in a plot against the manager of the Royal Italian 
Opera as M. Brandus. It was hard enough, in all conscience, 
to lose a large sum of money to no purpose, without being 
exposed to abuse from the Attorney-General. If that high 
functionary was instructed to reflect upon M. Brandus, more 
shame to the Solicitors who drew up the brief; and if the 
Solicitors were instructed to similar intent, more shame to 
the Defendant. We cannot mince words in such an argu- 
ment. M. Brandus is an honourable man ; he had nothing to 
do with the case of Lumley v. Gye; he wasa simple creditor, , 
like Mdlle. Cruvelli or Sig. Lablache ; and the extremest 
license assumed by barristers afforded no plea for the intro- 
duction of his name, much less in a manner so unworthy, 

To strengthen our argument, we shall call attention to 
the few answers‘ which, in the course of the three days’ 
proceedings, contain allusions to M. Brandus. 

No. 1—Dr. Bacuer (cross-examined by the ATTORNEY- 
GeneraL): “I do not know that the result of this verdict is 
pledged to Mr. Brandus, my brother-in-law, at Paris.” 

No. 2.—Jbid (re-examined by Sin Frrzroy Ketty): “He (Dr. 
Bacher or Mr. Lumley—either will do) owed Mr. Brandus 
money.” 

on ent ES MircHEt. (examined): “Mr. Lumley had dia- 
posed (previously—omitted) of some of the boxes I had purchased 
to Mr. Brandus. Mr. Brandus gave me notice that that was in 
respect of a sum of money which was owing (to him, Mr. B 
dus—omitted). J heard no more of it, but engaged the bowes.” 

These are all; and, except in the speech of the Attorney- 
General, M. Brandus is no where else mentioned. What 
authority, then, can be adduced from the above to warrant 
Defendant’s counsel in so severe and unqualified a charge, we 
leave to the explanation of those who imagined and pro- 
ferred it. We declare openly there is none. 

If the inordinate zeal of advocates at the bar is thus per- 
mitted to run riot with impunity, no one’s character can 
be safe; and we humbly suggest that some reasonable limits 
should be assigned to the display of forensic eloquence. 





Tue famous “ Blaze of Triumph” of Mr. Bunn was simply 
the heading of a bill, announcing the second performance of 
an opera which was undoubtedly successful. Not the less, 
however, was it looked upon as a puff, and criticised as such 
by the educated and polite. What, then, can be said about 
the last advertisement of Mr. E. T. Smith, the present lessee 
of that most unhappy Theatre Royal in Drury Lane? The 
playgoing public need not be reminded that a piece called 
The Vendetta (why not La Revenge ?) was produced at Drury 
Lane Theatre, on Monday night, and failed. (A description 
of the piece, and its failure, will be found in our dramatic 
columns.) The astonishment of the playgoing public then 
must have been considerable, on reading the following ad- 
vertisement in the morning papers of Tuesday :— 

“Tueatre Roya, Drury Lane.—Lessee, Mr. E. T. Smith.— 
Another brilliant triumph at this national establishment of 
Dumas’s chef-d’cuvre, the great French Drama, in 5 acta 
and 9 tableuuz, entitled Taz Vewnperra; or, The Corsican 
Brothers, (which commences at 7 precisely, and concludes at 10 
o'clock.) The wonderful impersonation of the two characters 
of Louis and Fabian dei Franchi by Mr. G. V. Brooke.—The 
oo prt ya ant a thrilling effects— 

e im tableau, we im ive acti 
dauaghent™ the entire dramas erentod a pePRee ford an 
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ined from a densely crowded audience an unanimous verdict 
of approval—the same marked success that insured for it the 
uninterrupted run in the United States of more than 100 nights. 
The eminent tragedian, Mr. G. V. Brooke, as the Twin Brothers 


every eveniug ; u Renaud, Mr. T. Mead.” 

We have not italicised a single word; but if, by typical 
display we were desirous of emphasizing so much of the 
advertisement as might be termed preposterous, we should 
print the whole of it in glaring Roman capitals. “ Brilliant 
triumph”—* national establishment”—Dumas's chef-d'euvre” 
—*“great French drama”—‘“ wonderful impersonation” of 
G. V. B.— “resplendent mise-en-scéne” — “startling and 
thrilling effects” “imposing tubleaux” —“ powerful and 
impressive acting throughout”—* PERFECT FURORE”— 
“UNANIMOUS verdict of approval”—*“ marked success”—and 
“eminent tragedian,” are but component parts of one enor- 
mous fabrication, unsubstantial and delusive as the phantoms 
which delirium paints on darkness. Even the parenthetical 
commencing at seven, and concluding at ten o'clock, are 
contrary to fact. 
are declined by respectable newspapers, because they are 
regarded as impositions, what excuse is there for inserting 
those which issue from the managerial cabinet of Drury 
Lane Theatre ? 

In one of the morning papers which contains the adver- 
tisement of Mr, E. T, S., there is a notice of the first per- 
formance of The Vendetta, commencing thus :— 

“The American version of the Corsican Brothers (that of 
Drury Lane) is no trifle. At the hour of seven it began, and the 
clock striking eleven found it yet unfinished.” 


In an estimate of the merits of the piece, in comparison | | 


with thuse of the first English version, the same report goes 
on to say :— 

“ A story is told of a respectable Noneonformist divine, who 
admired the Pilgrim’s Progress immensely, but thought it had 
two faults—viz., that it was too short and too entertaining. He, 
therefore, introduced a great quantity of additional matter, in the 
shape of meditation, reflection, and so on; and thereby not only 
increased the dimensions of the volume, but took off from it that 
keen edge of enjoyment which he deemed an evil. The adapter 
of the Aimttions Corsican Brothers, if we suppose him to have 
eeded with a knowledge of the Princess’s piece in his mind, 

acted very like the improver of Bunyan,” &c. 

The “ wonderful impersonation of G. V. B.” is thus apos- 
trophised, in far too indulgent epigram :— 

“Mr. G. V. Brooke’s impersonation of the Dioscuri of the 
modern stage is careful throughout; and, while he makes a 
‘telling’ point or two, he judiciously refrains from attempting 
too much,” . 

«The “judiciously” is judicious. To sum up, we add the 
summing up of the report: — . 

“We would counsel a thorough revision of this new Corsican 
Brothers if a permanent success is intended. Extension has been 
obtained by a sacrifice x effectiveness, and much that the Ame- 
rican adapter has done should be undone as speedily as possible. 
Two scenes that intervene between the mine scene and the 
first duel, merely for the sake of explaining where no explanation 
was wanted, should be struck out at ounce; and throughout the 
whole of the dialogue a lightening process should be carried on ; 
for, as the work now stands, the characters seem always anxious to 
hear themselves talk, and always unwilling to dash into action. 
It was to the weariness arising from this constant drag of dia- 
logue that we would attribute the smart sibillations (“ Brilliant 
Triumph !"—*Perfect Furore !"—‘Unanimous verdict of ap- 
proval!”) which manifested themselves throughout the whole pro- 
gress of the piece, and which, although drowned in the applause 

at the end, were too numerous to be disregarded.” 


Compare this very mild castigation—for mild it assuredly 


is—with the managerial advertisement the day after the per- 
formance, and one of two conclusions must be adopted :— 
either, that the newspaper critic is a devoted enemy to Drury 
Lane Theatre, or that E. T. S. and G. V. B. are 
arcades ambo. 

Our readers may choose between the two, 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

“Six Compositions Pour tz Prano.”—No. 1, La Mi —_ 
No. 'S, ke iicn—ta. §, Tanai He 4 iter te mn 
No. 5, L’Espérance.—No. 6, Mazurka Favorite. Henri CRAMER 
Ewer and Co, ‘ ; 
Suorr pianoforte pieces of moderate difficulty, which are not 

mere arrangements of popular airs, nor variations or fantasias on 

tunes from the last new opera, are much needed, and are 
especially useful when written in a healthy, unaffected tone like 
the above “Six Compositions”—which, by the way, have a right 
to be styled compositions, since they are really of Mr. Cramer's 
manufacture, and derive their themes from no other fancy than 





If the advertisements of quack doctors 
| Sages, however, we cannot precisely commend them: John Field, 


his own. For striking originality, either in the ideas or the pas- 


John Cramer, Steibelt, Dussek, and Moscheles, are more than 





once imitated, in certain éraits de bravoure which have become 
somewhat facile and trivial. In No.1, Za Mignonne, a sparkling 
morceau, supplying excellent practice for close and rapid play- 
ing, we are especially reminded of one or two of the more ancient 
pieces of Moscheles. No. 2, La Grdce, is what it is called, with 
some confidence, by the composer—a rondo élégant—and begins 
in this De Beriot like fashion :— 











The second theme, in B, is rococo, and the tonic and dominant 
passage which follows, still more so. Itis evident that the bent 
of Mr. Cramer’s talent is to emulate composers of the period im- 
mediately preceding Henri Herz—and that, not in their difficult, 
but in their easy compositions. No.3, a Tarantella, in G minor, is 
a spirited imitation of the most popular types of that exciting 
movement. How original it is, may be guessed from the 
following :— 
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This, twice over, forms the subject; and then we have a counter- 
subject in the relative major as usual, and with a flat sixth as 
usual ;— 
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“But how is it possible to write an original tarantella? Rossini 


ed, and so did Auber, and so did Weber,and so did 
pase ; but so has not Mr, Henri Cramer, who, how- 
ever, must not be blamed for failing in that which it is only 
the province of genius to accomplish. 

No. 4, Scene du Bal, is a brilliant waltz, preceded by a short 
introduction, after the manner of the famous Jnvitation of Weber. 
It is in some respects the most agreeable and the best of the 
“Six Compositions.” The opening subject, in A flat, is bold; and 
the episode, in D flat, remarkably graceful and pretty. No. 5, 
DL? Espérance, a “song without words,” is inoffensive and almost 
elegant, but we are not pleased with the harmony of the follow- 
ing bar :— 
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We state our objection without comment. 


“We do not like you, Dr. Fell ; 
The reason why, we cannot tell ; 
But we don’t like you, Dr. Fell.” 
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No..8, Mazurka Favorite, if the title be taken as a guarantee, 
must be already known and admired. The more singular, then, 
that such a bar as the following should occur at least half-a- 
dozen times :-— 
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The general style of the Mazurka is rhythmical and vigorous, 
and it is well written throughout. 





“OrpueEvs.” A collection of Gleés or Vocal Quartets, without Accom 
paviments, by German composers—-Book 25. Ewer and Co. 

THE present number of this very useful compilation contains 
four pieces—an Old Romance, in three parts (“Fly hence with 
Me and he my Bride”), by Mendelssohn; two four-part songs, by 
Reissiger—* I would that my Sorrows,” and “The Brook ;” and a 
winter song, by Dorn, «*From Mountains high with hoa 
Heads,” All of these have more or less merit; but ‘the Old 
Romance by Mendelssohn is worth the! whole of them put toge- 
ther. All glee-singers should obtain it.The ‘glées are published, 
as usual, with. English words, and in vocal score as well as in 
parts—so that an auditor may amuse himself by looking at the 
former, while the. executants are singing frény the latter. The 
dedication “to the glee-singers of the United Kingdom,” is 
appropriate. 


,| programme comprised ‘fi 


“Toe ReMEMBRANCE,” Mazurka, ‘Dedicated to Mdlle.. B.' St. Marc. 
By J..LrOazsi. Webb. FOB AM. acne BI A ELM 3 
A very elegant and well-written ‘piece, ‘which, if ‘not q 

original, wears at least an air of 0 yer Mot 

much sought after in the drawing-room, Signor Li Calsi’s “ Re- 
membrance” could not fail to become ext ly Popalsy. ane 
it is, its claims to favour must depend upon its musical merits, 
and these are tly superior to what we often find in pis unee- 
music. Signor Li Ca si is evidently a cultivated musician, 





“Nonan Srrynixe.” Irish Ballad. Composed by Franx .Monr. 

Duff and Hodgson. ; 

Mr. Frank Mors has been very h py in imitating the Irish 
character and Irish tune in this ballad. The ‘melody-is strikingly 
quaint, and well fitted to the words, which tell’ how’ a:young 
girl, spinning beside her blind grandmother at night, in a cabin, 
is enticed away from her task by a lover who waits without. by 
the light of the moon. “ Norah Spinning,” in short, is a genuifie 
ballad, which cannot fail to be effective when well sung. Mr. 
Sims Reeves proved this on Wednesday night; at Mr. Allcroft’s 
concert. " 


MR. ALLCROFTS ANNUAL CONCERT. 4 


Wuen a theatre is crammed to excess, the performances never 
go smoothly. All, except those who occupy reserved, seats and 
private boxes, are discontented. Elbow-room. is of great con: 
sequence to a crowd that has met for amusement, and people 
are never so disposed to censure as when they cannot even stand 
at ease. Dissatisfaction miust find an escape somehow. He who 
cannot fairly accuse his neighbour of designedly bepalking. his 
ribs, is as likely as not to vent his spleen upon the’ singers, 
Discontent, like canine perspiration; will ooze through’ the 
tongue. Such was the crowded state of the Lyceum Theatre on 
Wednesday night, that the occupants of the pit and galleries 
were literally jammed together so closely, as to sug, the 
metaphor of a human jelly. The boxes’ fared better; but even 
in them there was no standing-room. The programmes of Mr, 
Allcroft’s Annual Concerts—or . “ Performances,” as he calls 
them—are so attractive and so long, that they draw everybody, 
and tire everybody. ' The selections are made up of slices 
from every. other concert which has taken place during a twelvé- 
month. If, therefore, you go to one of his entertainments, Phar 
have a rifacimento of the musical doings of the whole year. 7 
concert. on Wednesday night was, as usual, lengthy,’ varied, 
and overdone—although some things were not done at all: “The 
i -two morceaux, and the’ names of 
more than thirty artists. eré we to specify all the pieces, all 
the instrumentalists and vocalists, and all the encores, we should 
have to supply four additional pages. “That can hardly be, 
Master Shallow!” We shall, therefore, make short work of them. 
It was evident, from the commencement, that the “gods” were 
ripe for revolt. Three pieces were listened to in silence, and 
then, no favourite appearing, poor Mr. J. Adlington Walworth’ 
came in for the first ebullition of wrath, although he really'sang 
wel] enough. From this point, however, matters went tolerably: 
well again, until about the thirteenth or fourteenth piece. Miss’ 
Rebecca Isaacs and Mr. Augustus Braham afforded’ so’ mich® 
pleasure in a duet from Linda di '\Chamowni, that they! were 
encored; and Mr. Contes Tedder roused the adjacent eahoes by” 
a vigorous reading of “ Oh, ’tis a glorious Sight.” “Miss Stabbach’ 
and Mdme. Amedei, too, helped td pour oil u thé waters. 
The terzetto’ from’ Guillawme “'Troncar suoi di,”—was put 
down. for Messrs. Sims Reeves, Frederick Lablache, and W 
But this not being forthcoming, Mr. Richardson made his a’ 
pearance, solus, flute in hand, to make amends ‘for the dis-' 
appointment. Unfortunately there was a programme; and the” 
mob, like 4 true mob, would have its rights. A mob, like 
Shylock, will have its bond, and like another ‘mob—a ‘mob. - 

itic—the whole bill, and nothing’ but it. The flute was’ 

eclined, and the trio demanded. A hundred throats roared lustily 
that no substitution would be allowed. “Reeves was down, 
and Reeves, must, come.” It- was “so nominated” in‘ the bond. 








Fy 





At last Mr, Allcroft appeared; and’ the ‘mob’ listened; with an 
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egeasional half- ressed growl. (“The parts of the trio have 
not a iL Mr, Alleroft—* but Mr. Reeves will sing 
a song instead.” ‘The mob roared again, but this time wit! 

delight. All it wanted was Sims Reeves, who now came forward, 
amid tremendous cheers, andsang “La Donna é mobile.” At the 
end, there was another roar for “ My pretty Jane ;” whereupon 
Mr. Sims Reeves made a bow and exit, while Mr. Allcroft 


in came forward and stated that it was impossible for Mr. - 


ims Reeves to sing “My pretty Jane,” since Mr. Augustus 
Deuba was put nad for it = the bills. Mr. Reeves, however, 
would repeat the song he had just sung. The proposition was 
accepted, and the mob gg Such is the tax upon a singular 
pularity like that o . Reeves. This was the principal 
“ row” of the evening ; but at intervals there were other “rows,” 
in the course of the performance, less violent because more 
reasonable.. We must hasten to enumerate the principal features 
of the rest of the concert. Miss Arabella Goddard, just fresh from 
the triumphs she has been winning in the provinces, performed 
Wallace’s “Maritana,” in her most brilliant and animated 
manner. Mr. Sims Reeves was encored in an extremely graceful 
new ballad by Mr. Frank Mori, “Norah spinning,” and also in 
“ Good-bye, Sweetheart.” Mr. Mori’s ballad is a genuine melody, 
and is likely to become popular. Mr. Sims Reeves sang it to 
rfection, Miss Rebecca Isaacs, Mr. Augustus Braham, Miss 
‘cole, Miss Stabbach, Madame and Signor F. Lablache, with 
others, came in for their share of applause. The concert termi- 
nated uproariously at a quarter past twelve; and the mob went 
away of song, and hoarse with shouting. 








DRAMATIC. 





Drvury Lanz.—Mr. E. T. Smith, the manager of Drury Lane 
Theatre, is entitled to praise for the strictness with which, in one 
respect at least, he keeps faith with the public. The novelties he 
announces are almost invariably P st eng at the time specified. 
The new version of the Corsican Brothers,which had been under- 
lined in the bills for some time previously, was brought out on 
Monday night, under the name of La Vendetta, the title of the 
French Drama, founded on Alexandre Dumas’ romance. We 
beg Mr. Smith’s pardon for calling his the “new version.” Mr. 
Smith states that the Drury-lane, or the American version, is the 
original, and ignores altogether the Corsican Brothers, produced 
at the Princess’s theatre. According to official announcement, 
Mr. G. V. Brooke has played the twin brothers of La Vendetta, 
upwards of 100 times in America, with unbounded success, The 
scenic effects and tableaux of the production were declared to be 
such as were never before exhibited on any stage, and, of course, 
the highest expectations were formed of the performance. Mra 
Smith persists in his usual system of puffing extravagantly his 
“ celebrated tragedian,” and the transactions of his theatre ; and, 
doubtless, this has its effect on the masses, who read the 
“proclamations” and put faith in them. We must, however, do 
the lessee and manager the justice to state, that he has spared 
nothing within his means to render La Vendetta attractive. The 
scenery, appointments, and dresses are all to be praised, and the 
machinery, by which the supernatural effects are produced, says 
much for the skill of the Drury Lane head nter. The cast 
comprises the best names of the company, and all the satellites 
and supernumeraries of the theatre are engaged in the perform- 
ance. Nevertheless, the first caper te of La Vendetta, on 
Monday night, was a failure. e cause may be attributed to its 
great pes clumsy construction, and want of sustained interest, 
quite as much as to the very indifferent acting of Mr. G. V. Brooke. 

The Corsican Brothers, at Drury Lane, is divided into five acts. 
The first act takes place in Paris, in the chambers of Louis dei 
Franchi. Meynard calls upon Louis, and receives a letter of 
recommendation to his mother and brother in Corsica, which 
island he is about to visit. At the Princess’s, it will be remem- 
bered that all this is narrated in the first scene by Meynard to 
Madame dei Franchi in Corsica, Nothing is gained by this 
introduction, if we except a tableau at the end, when Louis 
retires to bed, which anticipates the dénowement of the last act. 

The second, third, and fourth acts are laid out much in the 


version. The difference consists princi in the ater exu™ 
berance of the translation and the sen re cen of the 
dialogue. The scene at the Grand Opera in Paris—which, in 
the original drama of MM. Grangé and de Montepin, takes place 
in the gallery, between the foyer and the boxeés—is represented 
both at yore Lane and the Princess’s, as ing on the stage. 
This, we think, is a decided improvement, ind, iff well managed, 
cannot fail to be animated and exciting.- There were many 
striking effects in the ball scene at Drury Lane; but, for the 
aay and accuracy of the costumes, and the general coup- 

eil, the palm must be awarded to the Princess’s. Moreover, it 
was absurd to introduce ballet dancers, in a pas-de-deux and 
pas-de-trois, at a masqued ball supposed to take place on the 
stage of the Grand Opera. It destroyed the whole scenic 
illusion. 

In act the second (act the first at the Princess’s) the scene at 
the supper table, and the subsequent arbitration scene, where 
Fabian reconciles the Orlandi and Colonna parties, who had 
been for many years at feud, were received with unmistakeable 
marks of disapproval. These scenes were spun out to an inordinate 
length, and it was surprising that they were not unequivocally 
condemned. Throughout the entire play the audience exhibited 
dissatisfaction, and the tableaux and supernatural appearances 
were alone received with applause. The combat in the clearing 
of Fontainebleau, between Fabian and Chateau Renaud, which 
results in the death of the latter, was the “ hit ” of the perform- 
ance. Mr. G. V. Brooke fences base and was ably seconded by 
pos T. Mead. The fight was received with hearty and prolonged 
cheers, 

The fifth act, involving the return of Fabian to Corsica, his ill- 
ness and death, was altogether superfluous. Here, we suppose, 
were to be recognized the “scenic effects never before exhibited 
on any stage.” The apparition of Louis comes up through the 
seat of a chair, invites Fabian to join him in the next world, and 
departs by the way he arrived. Fabian ay ga the two 
brothers are seen at the back of the stage, in di rspective, 
ascending towards heaven, linked together, both dressed, or 
rather undressed alike, without their coats, waistcoats, braces, or 
neckerchiefs. Last of all—and this no doubt was intended to be 
the crowning glory of the performance—we are treated to a 
“beautiful allegorical picture of a Corsican funeral” (to quote 
from Mr. Smith’s “ proclamation”); but, as we could not dis- 
tinctly see the picture, nor understand what we did see, the 
beauty and the iain escaped us. A real funeral would, per- 
haps, have been more to the purpose. 

The curtain descended about 11 o'clock, amid faint applause 
mingled with hisses, and, a few “voices”* shouting lustily for 
Mr. Brooke. “G. V. B.” came forward, and walked across 
the stage to a very flat ovation, Then came Mr. Mead; and 
lastly, Mr. Smith, the manager and contriver of all those miracles 
and prodigies which have raised the English drama to such an 
elevation that it has gone completely out of sight. The Drury 
Lane audience was disappointed with the new Corsican Brothers ; 
they expected too much, and got too little. In one sense they got 
too much ; that is: too much of the piece and of Mr. Brooke ; but if 
“too much of a good thing is good for nothing,” too much ofa bad 
thing must be bad for anything. 

Mr. Brooke was not at home in his part, or parts. He had no 
opportunity for vociferation and was thus ip iy of his 
gi anchor. When Mr. B. (“G. V. B.”) is quiet, he is nothing. 
Repose is not his atmosphere, nor is there any romance 
about him. His mien and iage are ordi ; his voice and 
gesture not extraordinary. Mr. B., moreover, lacks discrimina- 
tion of character. His Fabian and Louis dei Franchi, contrary 
to the meaning of the author, are twin in mind as well as body. 
No one could tell Mr. Brooke’s Fabian from his Louis. Mr. 
Charles Kean draws a nice mental distinction between the 
brothers, though hardly, perhaps, so subtle and delicate as the 
original representative, Fechter. If he would retain the 
position he has made for himself with a certain class of the play- 
going public, Mr. B. must not venture to appear in parts like 
that of the Corsican Brothers, in which vehemence and rant are 
of no avail, where physical force and stentorian lungs must give 








same way as the first, second, and third acts of the Princess's 


* Coriolanus. 
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place to calm and quiet beating, and where the acting requires 
to be subdued throughout. Mr. B. is himself in parts more stir- 
ring and boisterous, A bird that loves the stormy ocean, he is 
ill at ease on a placid lake. He should abandon the Corsican 
Brothers as soon as possible. Having no opportunity of stifling 
his defects in a cloud of bombast, he cannot, as in other plays, 
throw dust in the eyes and ears of the groundlings. Let him, 
then, cut the twins, lest the public cry out “O Gemini !’ 

AvgLpHi—Owing to the fabulous run of pieces at this theatre, 
we are seldom called upon to exercise our critical acumen on 
new ones. The Serious Family, first produced under Mr. B. 
Webster's management at the Haymarket, has been brought out 
at the Adelphi. It was very successful at the first-named theatre, 
and bids fair to be equally so in the latter. The cast is excellent. 
Mr. Webster, of course, plays his old part of Charles Torrens, 
but all the other dramatis persone rejoice in fresh representatives. 
Keeley’s Mr. Sleek isa masterly delineation of the drab-coloured, 
donwileg impostor; broad and rich, but true to nature, strongly- 
marked and individualised. Mr. Leigh Murray played Captain 
Murphy Maguire—the fidus Achates of Charles Torrens, the 
good-natured, jovial Irish gentleman, affable and exquisitely 

lite, but firm of purpose, not to be put down by the frowns of 

dy Creamly Sowerby, the repulsive coolness of Mrs. Torrens, 
or the methodistical arrogance and superb humility of Mr. 
Sleek—exuberant in spirits, thoughtless and headstrong, but 
rich in the possession of a good heart, not deserting his friend 
in a “ fix,” but 

Rebus in adversis constans, 

immediately setting his shoulder to the wheel, for the purpose of 
extracting him from his difficulties. Mr. Leigh Murray, we 
repeat, played Captain Murphy Maguire in the most finished, 
easy, and artistic style. It was only very recently that we had 
any idea of the many uses to which glass may be applied, and 
even now we are unable to set a limit to those of gutta percha, 
and, therefore, we shall not pretend to say in how many new 
branches of his profession we may shortly have the pleasure of 
seeing Mr. Leigh Murray; but of one thing we are sure, that in 
whatever line we do see him, it will always be with peers. 
One great merit in Mr. Leigh Murray's impersonation of Captain 
Murphy Maguire is his avoiding the fault committed by most 
actors of making Irish gentlemen talk like Irish labourers. Mr. 
Leigh Murray’s brogue is not the brogue of a carman, but that 
of an officer accustomed to the very best society. It does not 
constitute, as it were, the ground-work of his dialect, but merely 
gives it a delicate and agreeable zest, as the bean patronised by 
certain snuff-takers flavours their rappee or Prince’s Mixture. 
The other characters were all well sustained, and among them 
we may mention the Lady Creamly Sowerby of Mrs. Leigh 
Murray, whose every gesture and word reminded the spectator 
very forcibly of Exeter Hall, The piece is received every night 
with immense applause, 

Srranp.—Two new pieces have been produced within the week at 
this theatre—principally for the introduction of Mr. George Hodson, 
who is the Sirius of the stellar system at the Strand—No Irish need 
Apply, a petite comedy, and the Corkonian Brothers, a burlesque, 
founded on the Corsican Brothers. They are sufficiently amusing, and 
Mr. George Hodson is the life and soul of both. The Corkonian 
Brothers is carried to the highest point of extravagance ; nevertheless, 
as everybody has seen the Corsican Brothers, the caricature is at once 
recognised and allowed. Both little comedy and burlesque are well 
put upon the stage, and seem likely to hold their place in the bills for 
some time. 


Rossint.—Rossini, we are told, lives like a bon bourgeois. He has 
married Mdlle, Olympie Pélissier, who never calls her husband anything 
but “ Mon Immortel,” The establishment of Rossini at Florence is 
composed of eleven servants, and three women aw service de Madame.— 
There is a morning and an evening carriage, and an open Jandau for the 
service of Mdme. Rossini. The maestro makes his visits on foot, like 
Louis Philippe, with an umbrella under his arm. Every season Ros- 
sini goes to take the waters at Monte-Catini, less, he says, for himself 
than for his dog. “ Rossini,” says M. Véron, “has just completed 
the purchase of the Palazzo Pucci, which has cost him 400,000 francs, 
in addition to which 50,000 franca are to be devoted to furnishing the 
apartment of his ‘ Pawvre Femme, as he calls her.” —Fraser. 





FOREIGN. . 


Paris.—(From our own Correspondent.)—The illness of Mdlle. 
Caroline ry sy. has kept the new opera of Meyerbeer out of 


the bills of the Opéra-Comique for these ten days, much to the 
chagrin of the manager, M. Perrin, who is a severe loser in 
consequence. There seemed to be but one opinion on the subject 
of LZ’ Etoile du Nord—namely, that it is a chef-d’euvre. Some 
even go so far as to pronounce it the re ang of its composer. 
But let me give you some idea of the plot, by a free translation 
of part of the feuilleton of M. Fiorentino :— 


“In the little village of Wibord, on the coast of Finland, a party of 
workmen are reposing from their labours. Among these groups of 
artisans, reclining on the quay, or quaffing their wine in a careless 
manner, may be seen one, named Peters, whose deportment is at once proud 
and imperious, though he is indefatigable at work, and a joyous com- 
panion, Observe him well: beneath those energetic features, and that 
fierce decided air, who does not recognise the third son of Alexis 
Michaélowitz and Nathalie Narishkin, the Czar Peter the Great, who 
inscribed his name in the dock-yard of Saardam, as Peter Michaelhoff, 
and lived unknown among the workmen, ing of their labours, 
their pleasures, and excesses? At Wibord, where M. Scribe conducts 
us, Peters is a stranger to every body. In a moment of passion, attacked 
with a flow of blood to the head—the germs of that malady which 
brought him so often afterwards to the verge of the tomb—he is abandoned 
by his comrades. Regaining his senses after a long swoon, he finds the 
village to his liking, and establishes himself there. At least such is his 
story to those who make inquiries about his family, and his antecedents. 
The truth is, however, that Peters is desperately enamoured of a young 
and lovely orphan, brought up by a poor gipsy woman, who, when dying, 
predicted the girl a brilliant destiny. Catherine (the name of the girl, 
whose birth is involved in mystery) has come to reside in this remote 
corner of Finland with her brother Georges Sawyouski, over whom she 
watches like a tender and affectionate mother, and whom she protects at 
the peril of her life, 

“So much courage, presence of mind, and goodness, make a deep im- 
pression on Peter; Catherine is not slow in exercising over the pretended 
carpenter the most absolute controul, An occasion soon arises which 
shows in the clearest light the ascendancy she has gained over Peter, 
Sweden and Russia are at war; Catherine has arranged everything for 
the nuptials of her brother Georges, and her friend ia, niece of 
Meynolds, the keeper of a tavern; but lo! at the moment when the 
marriage procession is‘ marching towards the chapel, a horde of Tartars 
arrives at a given time to interrupt the festival, and threaten to put the 
whole party to death. The first movement of Peter is to seize a hatchet 
and attack the barbarians. We now indeed ise the man who, at 
the assault of Dorpat, rushed through the streets like lightning, striking 
and wounding his own soldiers, whose want of discipline he desired to 
punish, and who, penetrating into the Héte/ de Ville in the middle of an 
astonished crowd, cast his sword upon a table, and exclaimed, ‘It is not 
with your blood my sword is stained, but with that of my own soldiers ; 
I have returned to save your lives,’ 

“Woe to the children of the Ukraine! They have roused the slumbering 
lion, But Catherine, with a gesture, appeases their imprudent wrath ; 
and, by the mere force of her beauty, voice and looks, awes and disperses 
the savage horde, A witness of the miracle, and yielding, in turn, to 
charms so irresistible, Peter solicits Catherine to a her destiny to his 
for ever. She consents; but on condition that the workman becomes a 
soldier. The proposal is accepted. The Czar places a ring on the fin 
of his betrothed, and leaves directly for the army with his usniile 
Danilowitz. 

“Catherine, alone, thinks of nothing now but the happiness of her 
brother. Proscovia, in tears, informs her, that Georges, forcibly enlisted, 
is to depart immediately. ‘If the marriage had only taken place !’— 
sighed the artless girl, ‘If that be all,’ said Catherine, <I will under- 
take to find him a substitute, provided he promises to join his regiment 
after the honeymoon,’ The bargain is made. Catherine puts on male 
attire, and in this disguise takes the place of her brother, upon which act 
of heroism the curtain falls, 

“The second act passes in the camp of General T’chéréméteff. Birch- 
trees on either side, reaching to the top of the stage, form a thick mass 
of foliage, with their intertwining branches. Rocks, intersected by deep 
ravines, rise one above the other until they are lost in the clouds, ‘At the 
first entrance, to the right of the spectator, isa tent, Catherine, decidedl 
the best looking soldier in the Russian army, goes through the drill wit 
singular grace and precision, to the astonishment of Gritzcnsko, the Tartar 
chief, whom she has charmed in her gipsy costume, and who is unable to 








account for the striking likeness between her brother and herself, He 
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pen the young soldier as sentinel near his own tent. Soon afterwards, 

Czar arrives incog., under the name of Captain Peters, accompanied 

by Danilowitz. After giving one or two orders, he postpones business till 
the next day, and, as usual, drowns his cares in Tokay. 

“ Catherine, like a true daughter of Eve, peeps through 

the tent, and with equal surprise and ht peresives that her lover 
has kept his word, and won his epaulette, t Peter gets intoxicated, as 
in the village of old. He drinks to Catherine, his beloved, and she for- 
gives him, But soon after he begins to take liberties with two vivan- 
didres, his cu Excited to tears, Catherine wishes herself far 
away, but lacks the strength to tear herself from the spot. Gritzensko 
comes to relieve the sentinel; but Catherine is insensible to his approach. 
The reminds her of her duty, upon which, losing her self-com- 
mand, she gives vent to her rage, and strikes him in the face. The 
Tartar, furious at this insult, drags the offender into the tent, and demands 
justice of the captain. Stupified by wine, the czar does not recognise 
Catherine in her disguise, and orders her to be shot, More concerned at 
Peter’s faithlessness than at her impending fate, Catherine utters a cry 
of anguish and disappears. This trtigs back the Czar to reason. He 
recalls the young soldier, whose voice and features remind him of his 
betrothed. But Catherine has thrown herself into the river, and the 
soldiers having fired at her, he is uncertain whether she is alive or dead. 

« At the same instant, to give the last blow to the czar’s grief, a con- 
spiracy, which has been secretly going on, breaks out in the army. 
Whole regiments project’ desertion to the enemy; but Peter, with the 
audacity that so often saved him in such straits, rushes into the midst of 
the traitors, and offers to deliver the czar, alone and unarmed, into their 
power, A shout of assent is their reply, ‘Behold him!’ cries Peter, 
uncovering his breast, ‘now—strike!’ At these words, the troops 
prostrate themselves before the czar, who pardons them; and the first to 
march against the Swedes are the conspirators. 

“The third act takes place in Moscow. In a remote part of the gardens, 
the czar has built a village, the counterpart of Wibord, which serves to 
remind him of his lost Catherine, Danilowitz (now a prince and field- 
marshal), and his carpenter's life. Catherine, however, is not dead, but 
no one dares to tell the czar. The misfortunes of poor Catherine have 
been too much for her strength and d intellect; a violent 
emotion alone can cure her, the occasion is at hand, Suddenly finding 
herself once more in her native village, surrounded by her brother and 
her friends, Catherine at first imagines herself to be dreaming, but, on 
beholding Peter, she falls senseless into his arms, On recovering, the 
purple mantle is thrown over her shoulders, her head is crowned with the 
imperial diadem, the Ozar proclaims her, and the court and army salute 
the Empress.” 

T shall not stop to criticise this book, in which you will at 
once detect a strong resemblance to that of Jullien’s Pietro i 
Grande. Nor am I going to trouble you at present with a long 
analysis of Meyerbeer's music. When I tell you that, in my own 
opinion, it is the best ever written by the celebrated composer 
for the stage, I have said all which my prerogative allows me to 
say. When you hear it yourself you will be able to judge for 
yourself, Meanwhile, I cannot find better means of describing 
the “solemnity” of the first performance than by translatin 
into weaker language the brief but enthusiastic report o 
M. Jules Janin.” 

“We have come from the Opéra-Comique”—says the brilliant 
Seuilletoniste—* where M. Meyerbeer has just brought out his 
new chef-Veuvre, L’ Etoile du Nord (drama by M, Scribe), and, 
without fear of being contradicted by the learned and competent 
critic who will render account of it in these columns, we venture 
to assert that the illustrious master has deserved and obtained 
universal praise. In the new style of music which M, Meyerbeer 
has created by his genius and subdued by his talent, L’Ztotle 
du Nord is a puissant work, superior and charming in every 

Never perhaps in so short a space (a comic opera in 
three acts) has M. Meyerbeer scattered airs, duets, and morceaus- 
a’ with so prodigal a hand. For Z’Htoile du Nord he 
has composed an overture, and this overture is a capital work. 
The introduction to the opera, the invocation to Finland, and the 
charming romance, “Le Bonnet sur l’Oreille,” at once interested. 
iran, and enchained the attentive crowd which had flocked 
tothe announcement of the master’s latest opera. The whole of 
the first act is a marvel of taste, grace, and invention. You 
know not which to admire and applaud the most—the romance 
so well sung by M. Hermann-Léon, the gypsy rondo, the caba- 
letta, or the finale, There is, among other things, a scene in 
which Mdlle. Caroline Duprez, like some fairy of the north, 





calms and subdues by her touching accents the sa children 
of the desert. " . aT 

“Tn the second act (this second act is full of movement, 
life, and action), the waltz, which serves as introduction, is 
then sung in chorus, and to-morrow all Paris will be humming 


the couplet, 
* Beau cavalier 
Au cour @acier !’ 

“What spirit and what entrain! Now the chorus of eénspi- 
rators, and the chorvs of the orgy ; now the couplets of Bataille, 
and the irresistible song of the vivandiéres/ The last is a drama in 
action—a thing so new and strange, that it was redemanded una- 
nimously by the audience, amidst thunders of applause. Three 
bands, besetting, Sosy sonorous, are employed upon the stage in 
this morceau. ey come and go withouk sadenlen, supported 
by the orchestra which M. Tilmant marshals like a true mili- 
tary commander, while the soldiers of the Czar sing the martial 
hymn, “Ciel, Dieu Protecteur!” which is echoed by the united 
chorus, in strains that resound in the distance. 

“The third act is, so to speak, the résumé and explanation of 
all the rest. It is as though the author, anxious to be the com- 
mentator upon his own work, brought us back into the midst of 
the incidents of the first two acts, so that nothing should remain 
uncertain in the mind and intelligence of the audience, A 
romance for M. Battaille, “O Jours heureux !” a charming duet 
for Mdlle. Lefebvre and M. Jourdan, “ Fusillé!” the touching 
narration of the journey of the two lovers; the mad ascena, 
“ Enfin l’Aurore ;” the song of the ménétriers, “Zon Zon ;” and 
last, not least, the admirable trio for soprano and two flutes 
(the favourite morceau of Jenny Lind), were all euvres capitales, 
applauded ‘to the skies, and like so many enchantments. 

“And then, what a féte /—-what enthusiasm !—what incredible 
success! The excellent artists of the Opéra Comique all sang 
and played in a manner worthy of the master—Battaille with 
his powerful voice, Mocker, Jourdan, Hermann-Léon, Mdlles, 
Lefebvre, Lemercier, and Decroix, and the charming and incom- 

ble Caroline Duprez, worthy of her father, her model, and 
er master ! 

“To conclude, the reader will perceive that all this is written 
in haste, after midnight, and in the enthusiasm of the moment. 

“Juues JANin.” 

Janin would be puzzled to do the duty of reporter to a London 
morning paper. Where would he hide himself, if, after a new 
opera at one of the t Italian theatres, a column and a half, 
or more, of criticism, in small type, were expected of him, “after 
midnight,” on the night of performance, in order to be published 
next morning in the paper? He would doubtless plead indis- 


position. 
Next week you shall have some more about the Etoile du Nord. 
For the present, I am exhausted. 


Ts1p.—Mdlle. Wertheimber pa for the first time on the 
13th instant, at the Opéra, as Fides in the Prophéte. She was 
tolerably successful, but could not have a d ata less fayour- 
able moment, as Malle Sophie Cruvelli engrosses all the atten- 
tion of the:public. The Vestale will be produced as soon as 
possible, In addition to the scenery and dresses, which will be 
of the most splendid description, M. Labarre is charged with 
arranging the airs for the ballet, which may delay the piece 
longer than is expected.—On Friday the 17th instant, the repre- 


-sentations of Moise were resumed for the débuts of the tenor Sig. 


Brignoli, A new opera called Maitre Wolfrang has been accepted 
at theThéatre Lyrique, The musicis by M. Ernest Reyer, and the 
libretto by Messieurs Méry and Théophile Gautier.—The manage- 
ment of the Théatre Italien courts alternately the comic and tha 
serious muse, The Sonnambula has been succeeded by the 
Euisir, but, although the style of the operas vary, the princi- 
pal actress remains the same. Under the delicate and 
coquettish features of Adina, we recognise the tender 
Amina, although greatly alte Her lips, which opened but 
to pour forth her sorrows, are wreathed with smiles ; her eyes, 
formerly drowned in tears, flash forth Uperaling light, and 
her voice, smothered by sobs, has recovered its freshness and 
brilliancy. Such a tfansformation belongs to great artistes 
alone; it is a gift which Mdlle, Frezzolini possesses. If this 
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charming cantatrice would but determine not to substitute her 
own music for that of the composer! »Rossi,-was. D ; 
Tamburini, Beleore; and Gardoni, Nemorino.—The third concert 
of the Société Sainte-Cécile, under; the direction of Messrs. Seg- 
hers and J. B. Wekerlin, took pla¢eon Sunday week. Weber's 
Preciosa formed one of the iattractions. _Mdme. Nissen anne an 
air from Spohr’s Faust. ‘The »Minuetto. of a;quartet by Men- 
delssohn was then exeeuted by all the mpaged instruments (!), 
and the concert conéluded with Mozart’s eighth, and Jeast-known, 
symphony (in D).—Thenéw symphony of M. Lefebvre-Wély was 
executed on the same!day by the orchestra of the Jeunes Artistes, 
under the diréction:of M; Pasdeloup,.in the Salle Herz. It was 
successfuli—Madme.; Ugalde has returned to Paris, after an ab- 
sence of five months, She’ is said to have derived great, benefit, 
from her ttip.to the south. : Félix Godefroid and Emile Prudent 
have also come back. M. Erard’s Saloons are to be shortly 
opened in ‘honour of Mdlle. Rosalie Spohr, the harpist, a relative 
ofthe celebrated composer, Dr. Spohr. 
~Tstmp.—Madame Tedesco passed through Paris last week, en 
route from Brussels to Lyons. M. Roqueplan has refused to 
prolong her’ congé. Madame Bosio has achieved a great success 
itt Rossini’s Moise. Mademoiselle Dameron sings the music of 
Amenophis charmingly, and looks very interesting. This 
splendid opera, with Madame Bosio, Mdlle. Dameron, and 
essrs. Obin, Chapusi, and Brignoli, helps to back up the still 
increasing success of Sophie Cruvelli in the Huguenots. The 
admirers of Spontini are awaiting impatiently the production of 
La Vestale, which, it is expected, will be brought out next 
Monday. The receipts of the Muguwenots continue at their 
maximum. M. Gounod’s opera is in full rehearsal. The two 
principal parts are confided to Mdlle. Poinsot and M. Gueymard. 
La po aa Sanglante, it is expected, will be ready about the 
middle of May. Sophie Cruvelli’s congé begins on the first of 
June—At the Opéra-Comique, besides the two-act opera of M. 
Bazin, a new work, in three acts, by M. Victor Massé, author of 
Galatéa and the Noces de Jeannette, has been rehearsed.—La 
Fille Invisible, a new opera, in three acts, music by Adrien 
Boieldieu, /ibretto by M. de Saint-Georges, has been given at the 
Théatre-Lyrique with success. The music of M. Adrien Boiel- 
dieu (son of the great Boieldien) is much in the same style as 
his former works—neither better nor worse.—A. comic opera, in 
three acts, from the combined pens of MM. de Leuven, Bruns- 
wick, and Louis Clapisson, for Madame Cabel and M. Laurent, 
will succeed La Fille Invisible. Donizetti’s Elisabeth still con- 
tinues its career. In less than two months it has been performed 
thirty times. An opera, in one act, by M. Reyer, composer of 
Sélam, has been accepted.—At the Italiens, Don Juan has been 
revived with immense success. The cast was powerful— 
Madame Frezzolini, Donna Anna; Madame Cambardi, Elvira; 
Mad. Alboni, Zerlina; Signor Sussini, the Commandant ; Signor 
Della Aste, Leporello; Sig. Mario, Ottavio: and Sig. Tamburini, 
Don Juan. io created a furore in “Tl mio tesoro;” Alboni 
sang all her music exquisitely, and was encored in “ Batti Batti,” 
which, as well as “Vedrai carino,” she gave in the right key. 
Tamburini is still the beau ideal of Don j uan.—Madame Rossi- 
Caccia has arrived in Paris. She will sing shortly at the Salle 
Saint-Cécile, in a concert given under the immediate patronage of 
some ladies of high distinction. Mad. Rossi-Caccia, during her 
absence from Paris, has been singing at several of the principal 
towns of Europe. In 1853, she was at the Theatre San Carlo, 
at Lisbon, when she appeared in Lucrezia Borgia, Linda di 
Chamouni, Anna Bolena, I Martiri, and an opera composed 
expressly for her by Mignone. Mad. Rossi-Caccia, we are told, 
has declined a very lucrative engagement at the Theatre Royal, 
Turin—where, by the way, the opera is shut up—The concert of 
the juvenile roe, Theodore Ritter, attracted a large assembly. 
This little fellow is, in reality, an extraordina: ormer. He 
is a true musical phenomenon, sem not spoi ed by over-praise 
and over-work, promises to rise to the highest eminence in his art, 
He played a Fugue, Gavotte, et Musette, of Bach, and obtained a 
rapturous encore. He was forced to repeat a morceau 
founded on the cavatina in Verdi’s Zrnani.' He displays a real 


BarTimmoreE- Extract from a letter, written by a Memb 
of Jullien’s Orchestra,) “But talking of excitement, we had. 
enough of that the other day, in coming here from Phila- 
delphia. . On reaching the, Susquehannah, we found it: a mass 
of floating ice—the steamer could not leave, the jetty being 
completely jammed in. As. we were announced to play here 
that same evening, cross we must by hook or by .crook.....A 
council of: war nny a at which. some) reckless 
fiddler proposed to cross on foot, and volunteered to:act (as 
pioneer, which he did like a brick: so we-at once adopted’ the 
resolution. A primitive sleigh was improvised for the ladies; 
and hauled across by a lot of niggers; the orchestral lugga 
was loaded into three boats mounted on rollers—all except the 
monster drum, which had to be taken out of its case and rolled 
across by two life-guardsmen of our troop. “All the musicians 
armed themselves with huge poles to pick the way, except 
little Colinet, the anger player, who could not be prevailed 
on any account to make the attempt. Consequently, we had to 
seize him by main force, strap him on to a violoncello-case, and 
have, him pulled over by.a lot of young, niggers, shouting like 
devils during the transit. It was a rich scene, certainly, and 
would be a first rate subject. for Punch, under the head of 
“ Jullien’s Passage across the Susquehannab.” 


Crncinnati.—(From a Correspondent),—The' sale “of ' tickets 
for Jullien’s Concert, on Friday, was the cause of a rush’ and‘a 
jam uprecedented even when the Jenny Lind furore was’ at its 
height in this city. No sooner were the doors opened at eight 
o’clock in the morning, than a dense crowd roabed 14: filling the 
spacious wareroom of Smith and Nixon’s to its utmost capacity. 
All eagerly pushed forward to the stand, and the rush for pre- 
cedence beat anything that we ever saw in the world. It literally 
baffles description, and could only be appreciated by those un- 
fortunately mixed in it.. The pressure was so great, that those 
engaged in the sale, to avoid being crowded upon, had to suspend 
their labours several times and retreat from place to place, and 
commence anew under better auspices. They finally took their 
station at the door looking out of the Concert room, obliging 
purchasers of tickets to pass through it one by one, a plan that 
succeeded to some extent in allaying the confusion. We thought 
the crowd at one time, in their eagerness, would break down the 
door, which it required great strength to hold against thém. 
Those who were in were squeezed nearly to death, and many 
would gladly have got out—but that was almost as impracticable 
as to go ahead. e saw persons struggling to get at the ticket 
box at ten o’clock in the morning, who had en there two hours 
without succeeding, and how much longer they remained we do 
not know. Almost everyone that did get forward bought a con- 
siderable number of tickets for their friends—indeed the most 
of them were sold in that way. In consequence of the great 
demand, they are to be sold at auction y- The followin 
quaint and clever notice of Jullien’s opening concert appeared 
in our leading paper : 

“The opportunity of buying is not generally to be overlooked, and 
the application of the rule to groceries and the fine arts, is perhaps the 
result of pretty much the same principle... This bringing music. down 
to a plain tea-and-sugar standard first made Jullien’s money (we came 
near saying fame.) He was the first man, of his generation who con- 
ceived and executed the idea of giving the public fie best article in the 
greatest quantities and at the smallest price. For his large bills he 
was satisfied to receive small notes, and accordingly they were. pitched 
in by the hat-full. His grand orchestra at Paris, and his immense pro- 
menade concerts at Old Drury in London, brought him a full harvest, 
night after night, to be threshed out, over and over again, with’ the 
same magical and untiring baton. ‘This Orphic full moon, to whom # 
neap tide of impatient and delighted ears was always ready to rise, has, 
within the last six months, appeared above our own horizon, and, after 
shining through the usual morning of a star in the east, now stands at 
our own zenith,’ His ap) ce at Smith and Nixon's last. night.was 
of course one of the leading musical events of the winter, and packed 
the Hall from gallery to a 9 We regretted then, more than 
ever, that the limited capacity of the room prevented many from ob- 
taining admission, and gave us the bugle and. drum accompaniments in 
a quantity of air more mellowing upon our. own tympanum than. upon 
their reverberations, Jullien of course.did not bring his monster New 





feeling for music, and his playing exhibits both taste and expres- 
sion. In short, he is a prodigy, and must be heard. 


York band along with him. He proposed, it; but Smith and Nixon 
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: nor did his’ famous desk, 
ive seraph, petrified into 


did he wear that vest: we have read of, that seemed tobe constructed 
of etherial soft:down and overlaid: witha cloud, a mere mist of the 


has, kept his bile: down and his appetite 
has sustained the high key a has 


e aaeuiled an opera-glass to examine, if it 
had not been concealed by.a wealth of shining black curls, hung around 
them like curtains, to tone down the tempests of sound they are com- 
pelled to live in. His dress was as plain as Secretary Marcy could have 
ordered for a diplomatist; as plain as a candidate for Congress might 
wear at .@ soirée, or an editor on his wedding-night, and, upon the whole, 
was 8 refined acknowledgment to our democratic simplicity. But then 
his gloves were immaculate; a seentak tates failed to discover a 
spot on their taper-fingers—a trifli , by the way, which we should 
not eng they had not pipe the Teadin i in the 
orchestra... There were occasions when Jullien looked as if he might be 
only a conductor, when we should not have suspected that that sedate 
air and amplitude, of shirt bosom concealed more thaa an ordinary 
mortal, even in music. But then, when the inspiration of the moment 
seeemed to rest upon him, no general ‘ever led an army to storm a 
fortress with more enthusiasm than he his orchestra against the com- 
ae difficulties that were heaped ‘up, along almost’ insurmountable 

of next-to-unconquerable symphonies and variations. He plied 
his bdton relentlessly, this way and that, as if infinite unseen enemies 
were being epee on the head,’ Then he would have his tr yser 
touch their imstruments so gently that their soft sound should: not 
offend the ear of the old Norwegian God, who would lay and hear the 
grass grow on the mountains and the:woolon the sheep’s back; ; Then so 


gently Jullien waved his hand, that you would. have guessed the. music 
ured 


was only the noise of his scented glove coquetting with the enamo 

air., He seemed to brood over it.as. if it; were some heavenly stranger 
that must be delicately nursed to.enable. it to survive the mutations of 
our. lower. atmosphere. But when a grand finale was in order, and 
avalanches, of sound were to berolled down imaginary Alps and 

into the profound depths of acoustic Niagaras, and the hall was to be 
made to rock with the roaring and iy ony Ba forty man power upon 
all sorts of drums and trum then the king conductor would bow 
himself submissively—and then throw himself up majestically, as if he 
would invoke all the thunders of Jove down upon the: audience. 
Jullien is a monarch of sound—a Lord High Admiral on the ocean ‘of 
meélody—a perfect brick in the temple of musicwe don’t doubt it.” 


There is every chance of Jullien doing famously in the “ South.” 
There has been no real excitement in these parts since. the 
“Swedish N ightin, e”’ was here; Jullien seems likely to awake 
us-—* niggers” and all. 

Drespex—(From a The musical world here 
has beén thrown into a state of real excitement lately. Two 
concerts were given, at the Theatre Royal, at which Jenny Lind 
sang, At the first, a prologue was spoken by one of the actors. 
Beethoven’s overture to Egmont was performed by the orchestra, 
under the direction of Capellméister Reissiger. At the first con- 
OF Jenny Lind sang “On mighty Pens, from the Creation, a 
rondo from Meyerbeer’s Camp of Silesia, “ Die Sterne schau’n in 
stiller Nacht,” 4 Mendelssohn, and a Norwegian Berglied. At 
the seeond, she sang “ Casta diva” from Norma; “Glocklein im 
Thale,” from Luryanthe; “Non paventar,” from J7 Flauto Magico; 
and German and Norwegian ballads. The renowned songstress 
sang ds marvellously as ever, and her voice is in first-rate order. 
I have heard more feeling: and more. power given to the “Casta 
diva,” but nothing could surpass the brilliancy of the “ Nightin- 
gale” in Meyerbeer’s' rondo, or the pority of voice and perfect in- 
tonation in the difficult and trying “Non paventar.” Weber's aria 
too, was a superb display her wo he —. were 

iven for charitable pu and mainly through the suggestion 
of Maduitie Jenny Lind Goldschmidt hérself; who’ offered “her 
services gratuitously. A concert was given on the 14th ult., 


(February) at Leipsic for the same charitable purposes, at which 
the famous songstress again gave’ her invaluable assistance 
gratuitously, So that, if Jenny Lind has abandoned the stage, 
she has not forsaken the poor-box, 

Amrevs.—The last concert of the Philharmonic Society, under 
the direction of M. Jules Deneux, took place on the 15th ult, 
Alboni and Sig. Gardoni were the principal singers; Alboni 
gave “Una Voce” from 7 ‘Barbiere, the “ Brindisi,” from Lu- 
crevia. Borgia, and the rondo finale from C besides 
singing in a duet from Don Pasquale with Sig. Gardoni.', The 
success of the great soprano-contralto was incredible. Sig. Gar- 
doni charmed every one, as usual, with the purity of his -voice,, 
his perfect style, and excellent method. 

Beriiv—On the anniversary of the coronation, the 22nd. of: 
January, the following artists received the.order of the Red 
Eagle, fourth ‘class: Herren Kelz, Wieprecht, and Kullak.—, 
The Intendant of the Royal Theatres, Herr von Hiilsen, has 
resolved that, in future, both the opera-houses and the Schau- 
pielhaus shall, be opened every night. Up to the present 
moment each theatre has been open, on an average, only three 
days. a week.. Mdlle.. Clauss has arrived here, and has been 
creating quite an enthusiasm by her admirable performances on 
the pianoforte. 

Hamevuren.-Auber’s, Marco has been produced with 
suecess.,, The. prime donna, Fraulein Babnigg, leaves shortly 
for Rio, Janeiro, where she. is e ed at, an annual salary of 
30,000 francs. The next; musical. novelty is to be, Mr. Pierson’s 
musie tothe second part. of Haust.;. Mr. Pierson is thé author of. 
the oratorio of Jerusalem, which was, brought out two years ago 
at. the, Norwich Festival.—Theresa o has given four con-- 
certs to crowded. houses. 

Vieyna—tThe representation of Don Juan, on the 17th, was 
the 344th in. Vienna. The house. was densely, crowded. On 
the 17th, of February, the third concert this year was given by 
the Akademie der .Tonkunst.. It was to have taken place on 
the 3rd of February, in celebration of Mendelssohn's birthday 
but; was. unavoidably postponed, The programme consisted 
entirely of works by that. great master, © Various pieces, 
vocal and instrumental, were entrusted to pupils of the Academy, 
and,.as.the latter has not been long established, the execution. 
(of the instrumental pieces cially): was. a task beyond the 

of; the. performers. “Phe first part, consequently, went 
off in anything but a satisfactory manner. The second was far 
superior. The choruses: Herbstlied, . Lerchengesang, and “Es 
wird ein Stern aus Jacob aufgeh’n,” were admirably rendered, 
Fraulein Purkinje sang two songs, Sonntagslied and Frihlings- 
lied (the, latter in the Suabian dialect), very, well, and’ was. 
unanimously.encored. , Fraulein, Haueis was equally .successiul, 
in the charming Zrntelied, and the incomparable “ Da lieg’ ich 
unter den Biumen,” foundamong Mendelssohn’s papers. after his 
death.. The choruses were under the direction of Herr Storch. 
On the 19th of February, the second concert.of the violoncellist, 
Heinrich Schmit, from Moscow, took place in the Musikverein- 
saal—M,, Vieuxtemps lately, gave his third concert in the 
Theater an, der Wien to a very crowdedaudience, He played 
his concertos in E, major and A major, his Vorma fantasia on 
one’ string, the J Fomtalsie, the variations on Yankee 
Doodle, Les Arpeges, the Andante, Spianato, and the Carnival of 
Venice. -M. Vieuxtemps was rapturously applauded;in all of 
them. The programme was'varied by some overtures, under the 
direction of err Suppé, with so: by Herr Rudolf, Mesdames 
Rudini. and. Schiller.—Herr Stockhareen’s first. concert took 
lace on, the 26th February. The principal attractions were 
dile.: Marie Cruvelli* (whose singing produced quite a sen- 
sation), and .M. Vieuxtemps.—M.. Leopold de Meyer’s first 
concert, is announced for the 4th ea 2 new operas were 
produced..in Germany during the year,.1853.:—TZony, Zoggeli, 
Piibeaahl, Riibesahl, Dre lebenden. Blumen, Otto der Falkner, Die 
Franaosen vor Nita, Sarontala, Giulia, Indra, and. Keolanthe. 

Mopsna.—Mercadante’s Jl Giuramento, has been produced with 
great success,..Mesdames Boccabadati and Wimmen, Sig. Tamaro 
(tenor) and Sig. Baraldi (barytone), were the singers. 








_ * Sister of Sophie Cruvelli. 
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Quarter Concerts, Crossy Hati.—The selection for the 
fourth concert, on Monday, was from Beethoven alone. The 
instrumental pieces were the trio in D for stringed instruments, 
the quintet in B flat for pianoforte and wind instruments, the 
grand septuor in E flat, and the quartet in C minor No. 4, Op. 
18). Mr. Lindsay Sloper was the pianist, and Miss Dolby the 
vocalist. In the quintet, Mr. Sloper’s clear and delicate touch 
was specially effective. The execution of the first four move- 
ments of the septuor was perfectly satisfactory: the last two 
movements might have been better. The last quartet was 
played very finely, The “ par ed the Quail” was charmingly 
sung by Miss Dolby. The fifth concert is announced to take 
place on the 13th inst. 








MUSICAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE ENSUING 
WEEK, 
ars pay,—C. Salaman’s Second Pianoforte Soirée, $6, Baker-street. 
Half-past Eight. 


Turspay.—Mr. L. Sloper’s Second Chamber Concert, 27, Queen 
Anne-street, Cavendish-square. Eight o’clock. 
Mr. S. Cowell’s Concert, St. Martin’s Hall. Eight o'clock. 


Wenpnespay.—Herr BH, Pauer’s First Soirées Musicale, Willis’s 
Rooms, King-street, St. James's, Hight o’clock. 

Tuvurspay.—Harmonic Union, Exeter Hall—Handel’s Judas Mac- 
cabeeus. Half-past Seven. 


Feipay.—Sacred Harmonic Society, Exeter Hall—Haydn’s Creation. 
Halt-past Seven. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RGANIST.— Wanted an Organist, for the Parish Church 
‘Of Willesden, Middlesex. Apply to Rev. R. W. Benton, Vicarage, 
Willesden, or Mr. Sparks, Churchwarden, Conduit-street, Regent-street. 


RGANIST WANTED, for three or twelve months, 

to teach the organ, and the children to sing, in a country village. 

Terms offered—£150 for a year, or rather more in proportion if for the 

shorter term.— Letters to be addressed to L. W., care of Cramer, Beale, 
and Chappell, No. 201, Regent-street. 


EAS and COFFEES at MERCHANTS’ PRICES.— 
Strong Congou Tea, at 3s. and 3s. 2d. per lb. The strong Congou 
Tea, at 3s. 4d. per lb, The prime Souchong Tea, at 3s. 6d., 3s. 8d., 
and 4s. Assam Pekoe Souchong, at 4s, 4d.; exceedingly strong tea. 
The prime Gunpowder ‘Tea, at 4s., 4s. 8d, and 5s. The best Pearl 
Gunpowder, at 5s.4d. All who purchase at these prices will save money. 
Prime Coffee, at 1s. and 1s. 2d. per Ib. The best Mocha, 1s. 4d. per ib. 
Teas, coffees, and all other poet nal sent carriage free, by our own vans 
and carts, if within eight miles; and teas, coffees, and spices, sent carriage 
free to any part of England, if to the value of 40s., or upwards, by 
PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Tea and Colonial Merchants, 8, King 
William-street, City, London. A general Price-Current, containing all 
the advantages of the London Markets, for Teas, Coffees, and Colonial 
produce, sent post free, on application. 


OMAN VIOLIN, VIOLONCELLO, HARP, AND 
‘ GUITAR STRINGS. J. HART, of 14, Princes-street, Soho, begs to 
inform the Amateurs and Professors of the above Instruments, that in 
consequence of the great demand he has had for his celebrated Roman 
Strings, he has made arrangements with his string-makers in Rome, to 
send a fresh consignment every two months, when he hopes for a con- 
tinuance of that liberal support he has so long enjoyed J. H. has the 
largest collection of Cremona and other Instruments in England, ranging 
in price from 1 guinea to 400 guineas, Instruments repaired in the best 
manner, and taken in exchange. Stewart’s celebrated Violin-holder, and 
all articles appertaining to the above instruments. JOHN HART, 14, 
Princes-street, Soho. 


Soy G BY MISS LOUISA PYNE—*The Fresh and 

Rosy Morn doth rise,’ and “In Summer’s Dress the Grove is 
seen,” the latter for a Tenor or Mezzo Soprano; the words and music 
by George Stretton, Addison and Hollier, 210, Regent-street, 
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Cusins, Watkins, Newsham. Violas—Hi 
Reed. Contrabassi—Howell, F, Pratten. 
Pratten, Rockstro, Oboes—Nicholson, Horton, 
Owen. Bassoons—Larkin, Waetzig. Horns—C, Harper, 

ts—T. Harper,Jones. Trombone—Winterbottom. Drums—F. 
Mhe Orchestral Union may be e for Concerts in London or the 
provinces, terms to be known on application to the honorary secretary, 
Mr. Alfred Nicholson, 66, Upper Norton-street, Portland-road. 


RUdvaALL, ROSE, CARTE, and CO., 100, NEW BOND 
STREET, LONDON, have the honour of announcing that they 
have been appointed the Sole Agents in Great Britain for the Sale of the 
SAX-COBNETS, SAXOPHONES, SAX-HORNS, and all other Brass 
Military Instruments invented and manufactured by M, Adolphe Sax, to 
whom was awarded the only Council Medal of the Great Exhibition for 
Military Instruments in Brass, a list of which, with the prices, may be 
had on application, post free. It will be seen from this list that M. Sax’s 
Instruments can now be supplied direct from his own Man ’ 
at a price not higher than the numerous imitations of them.—The SAX- 
OPHONE.—Rudall, Rose, Carte, and Co., 100, New Bond-strect, sole 
agents in this country for M. Sax’s military instruments,in addition to a 
large stock of Sax Horns, Sax Trombas, Sax Trumpets, and Cornets, have 
just received a great variety, soprano, alto, tenor, and bass, of Sax’s new 
and beautiful toned instruments, the Saxophone. ‘These new instru- 
ments (brass and played by @ reed), possess a charm equal to the 
originality of their tone, and they carry to the highest of perfec- 
tion, la voi expressive.” —Report of Jurors, Great iinlion. 


MUSsicaL DIRECTORY, REGISTER, & ALMANAC, 
and ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC CALENDAR, for 1854. 
Under the sanction of the Committee of Management of the Royal 
Academy of Musie. Price 1s.; by Post, 1s. 6d. In consequence of the 
difficulty experienced in collecting the payments for the First Number, 
the Publishers have found it necessary to come to the determination not 
te issue the copies for 1854 without pre-payment, either by postage- 
stamps or otherwise. Contents—1. An Almanac, with dates of great 
Musical Events, Births and Deaths of notable Musical Men, &c.; 2. The 
Royal Academy of Music Calendar; 3. A List of Musical Societies and 
their doings; 4, The Addresses of Musical Professors, Musical Instru- 
ment Makers, and Music Sellers, throughout the United Kingdom; 5, A 
Register of New Music, published from Dec. 1, 1852.—RUDALL, 
ROSE, and CARTE, 100, New Bond-street.—City Agents—KEITH, 
PROWSE, and Co. 


MATEUR MUSICAL SOCIETY.— The Members’ 
Tickets are now ready for delivery, at Robert Ollivier’s Musical 
Repository, 19, Old Bond-street, Piccadilly. The First Rehearsal is on 
Friday, March 10; the Concert on Monday, March 13.—659, Conduit- 
street, Feb. 28,—Henry Leslie, Hon. Sec. 


ARMONIUMS AND SERAPHINES cheaper than 

at any other house in London, commencing at Six Guineas. Con- 

certinas in great variety, with the latest improvements, from Two 

Guineas. Several Finger Organs and Pedal Harmoniums on sale. 

Vibrators supplied to order. Pianofortes, new and second-hand, on sale 

or hire, at prices to meet the views of all classes —Manufactory and show 
rooms, 7, Finsbury Pavement—William Sprague, proprietor. 


“ TOHN WEIPPERT’S PIANO BANDS,” Mr. Jonw 

WSIPPERT respectfully announces that he presides at the Piano- 
forte, accompanied (if necessary) by his principal Soloists, which forms an 
admirable orchestra for Soireés Dansantes, &c. Apply only at 21, Soho- 
square, 


“JOYFUL, JOYFUL SPRING.” “Passed Away to 
Heaven.” “Spring and Summer both are Past.” “Say, my 
Heart, can this be Love.” Composed by W. Vincent Wallace. 2s. each, 
“These four songs, within the compass of a moderate mezzo-soprano voice, 
are among the best English songs that have lately been published.”— 
Atheneawm,.—Cramer, Beale, and bo, 201, Regent-street, 


ISS ARABELLA GODDARD.—The most favourite 
pieces now being played by this distinguished pianist, on her 
provincial tour, are—Stephen Heller’s Improvisata “On Song’s Bright 
Pinions,” price 4s,; Kullak’s Etude, “Perles d’Ecume,” 4s.; and Brinley 
Richards’ Variations on “Rule Britannia,” 48, Published by Wessel 
and Co,, 229, Regent-street, London, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TERDI'S NEW OPERA IL TROVATORE.—In a 
few days will be ready, price 21s., Verdi’s last and successful 
Opera, IL TROVATORE, complete for Voice and Pianoforte, unabridged 
and unaltered from the composer’s score. 
IGOLETTO.—The Reach Edition of Verdi's Rigoletto 
may be had of Messrs. Boosey, price 12s., complete. 
Te NEW SONGS, by GORDIGIANT. —Just pub- 
Reape ba Contents of Signor Gordigiani’s Album for 1854, ‘in 10 


each, 
NEW BON G, by mae — “To tamero,” Romanza, 
by F. Campana, of Rome, 

EW EDITION of “ALL is is LOST’ ’"—Just published, 
the Sixth Edition of “ All is lost now,” transposed to G, price 3s. 
EW BALLAD by GUGLIELMO.—« Love and Friend- 
ship still are thine,” price 2s. ‘The many admirers of Mr. Guglielmo’s 

itions esteem this Paid as the most charming of all his effusions, 

M* HOME NO MORE—Sung by Malle. Magner 
and Miss Stabbach, composed by Duke, price 2s. This popular 

song met with an encore at above thirty concerts in the provinces, 

where it was lately introduced. 

I ee COMPOSITIONS by GOLLMICK.—< Farewell,” 
price 4s, “German Volkslied” (transposition), 3s. “Chanson & 
Boire,” 8s, “Minerva,” grande valse brillante, 3s, solo, and 4s, duet. 

* “Sales grande duet, 5s. 

N=W COMPOSITIONS by KUHE—Le Feu Follet 

a played by Mdille. Kastner, 2s, Heimweh, transcription, 
2s. 6d. La Rove d’Hiver, Nocturne, 2s, 

NEW COMPOSITIONS by VOSS.—Four Grand 

Fantasias, 4s. each.—1. Rigoletto, 2. Luisa Miller. 3. Linda 

di Chamouni. 4. La Sonnambula. 

NEW. COMPOSITIONS by OESTEN.—Popular Fan- 
tasias for Pianoforte, 3s. each.—1. Rigoletto, 2. Luisa Miller. 

3. La Battaglia di Legnano. 4, Linda di Chamouni. 5. La Sonnambula. 

NEW “COMPOSITIONS by NORDMANN.—Rigoletto 
Galop di Bravura, 3s. solo, 4s. duet; The Nun’s Prayer, second 

edition, 8s.; the Ghost Scene, second edition, 2s, 6d.; La Donnaé 

Mobile, 3s. solo ; 4s. duet; Alvar’s Greek March, 2s. 6d. solo, 4s. duet. 

NEW PIANOFORTE DUETS, of a popular character.— 
La Donnaé Mobile, by Nordmann, 4s.; Alvars’ Greek March, 4s; 

eee Polka, se by Nordmann, 4s. ; Belisario, by Gollmick, 5s. ; Kénigs- 


PicoLErro, by MADAME OURY.—Price 4s, Fan- 
taisie Brillante on Rigoletto, for the Pianoforte, by Madame Oury. 
RIGOLETTO, by JULES BENEDICT. — Price 4s. 
Transcription of the celebrated Quartet for the Pianoforte, by 
Jules Benedict. 
Rieonere. by W. KUHE—Price 4s. Grand Fan- 
taisie on Rigoletto, for Pianoforte, by W. Kuhe. 
R! GOLETTO, by CHARLES VOSS.—Price 4s. Fan- 
taisie Brillante on Rigoletto, for the Pianoforte, by Charles Voss. 
ORBEILLE D’ORANGES QUADRILLE on Auber’s 
celebrated Opera, by G. Montagne. This very agg Quadrille is 
published, for pianoforte, price 3s., and for orchestra, 5s. 
IGOLETTO.—Festa da Ballo Galop on Verdi's celebrated 
Opera, by G, Montagne, is published, for the pianoforte, price 
2s, 6d., and fen orchestra, 5s, 
NEW QUADRILLES as DUETS, by F. G. TINNEY,— 
Rigoletto, 2. Sonnambula, 3, Vive Paris, Price 4s. each. 
pian OFORTE INSTRUCTOR FOR THE i 
LION.—Now ready, price 2s. 6d., on a large di (of 28 in. 
17 in.), folded in a pocket case, the Railway Music Book, by Mrs, lol 
Kirkman, This work is intended for self-tuition, and may be described 
as a complete Manual of Instruction in Musie and on the Pianoforte in a 
more simple style than ever before attempted. It is recommended to the 
Heads of Sehouls as adapted for hanging up in School-rooms, presenting 
at one view the radiments of music. 
QTANDARD OPERAS for PIANOFORTE.—Messrs. 
Boosey to announce that t' re fs ust issued their series of 
Modern Pianoforte Operas in a new an me binding (orna- 
mental cloth, gilt embossed), at the same prices at which the Operas 
were sold in blue in covers, 
BOOSEY & SONS, 28, HOLLES STREET. 











K Vetere LATEST PIANOFORTE COMPO- 
SITIONS.—“ Lenore,” Ballade, 5s. “Perles d’écume,’ fantaisie 
étude (played by Miss Arabella Goddard) in E flat, 4s. “Melodies 
Hon; ” No. 1, 2, each, 3s. 6d. “Tllustrations of the Arabian 
Nights,” Six Morcesux ‘de Salon, each, 2s. “Songs of the Olden Time,” 
transcribed, 1 to 6, each, 2s. 6d. Second Set of Twelve original pieces, 
“Our Youthful Days” (Kinderleben), each,1s. “Les Yeux Bleus,” 

“Les Yeux Noirs” (Piéces de Salon), each, 2s. “Ernestine,” Valse de 
Salon, 3s. “Theodore,” Valse de Salon, 3s. ‘Hints on Modern Piano- 
forte Playing,” Books 1 and 2, each, 5s. Wessel and Co., 229, Regent- 
street. 


ENDELSSOHN’S AVE MARIA, as a Pianoforte 
Duet, price 2s, 6d. “The Ave Maria is the most beautiful, 
though the least elaborate, of the ‘Sabbath Evenings.’ The opening, in 
A major, is lovely; the episode, i in F sharp minor, is lovely; and the 
whole is a gem. Every musician should possess it.”—Musical World. 
London, published by Wessel and Co., 229, Regent-street. 


GORDIGIANI.—New Editions of the following Cele- 
* brated Songs.—Impossibile, Impressione, Rimedio. Price 2s. each. 
—Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


USIC.— PRESENTED GRATIS and POSTAGE 
FREE, SPECIMEN PAGES of ROBERT COCKS and Co.’s 
POPULAR EDITIONS of the ORATORIOS, &e.—* This publication 
we consider most judicious, as it will’ satisfy the doubts of those who 
naturally enough wonder how it is possible to produce such priceless 
works at the low figure for which they areannounced. Ong glance, how- 
ever, will satisfy the most sceptical that they are not only the cheapest 
but the best editions extant,” &c.—Vide Port of Portsmouth Guardian, 
Feb. 8, 1854.—London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, 
Publishers to the Queen. 


AMILTON’SS MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for the 

PIANOFORTE, FIFTIETH or JUBILEE EDITION, includ- 

ing Four New Exercises and Eight New Lessons, composed and arranged 

by Carl Czerny expressly for this edition. 62 pages, large folio, 4s.—To 

be had of all Musicsellers and Booksellers. London: Robert Cocks and 
Co., New Burlington-street, Publishers to the Queen. 


RATORIOS. —IMPERIAL OCTAVO.— The 

CHEAPEST EDITIONS PUBLISHED.—SPECIMEN PAGES 
GRATIS and POSTAGE FREE.—ROBERT COCKS and Co.’s 
STANDARD OCTAVO EDITIONS of the ORATORIOS. Large 
imperial 8vo., handsomely bound in cloth. Edited by John Bishop, of 
Cheltenham.—MESSIAH (from Mozart’s Score, with Appendix), 6s. 6d. 
—The CREATION, 4s. 6d.—SAMSON (arranged by Dr. Clarke), 6s.— 
Alexander’s Feast, Israel in Egypt, Judas Maccabeus, in the press. The 
rest in preparation. The Public are invited to inspect these elegant 
editions, and they will find that they are really and obviously the cheapest 
as well as the handsomest of all the editions now publishing. ‘The 
arrangements are, by universal admission, the most faithful to the original 
scores of all extant, 


UST PUBLISHED. “AN APRIL SHOWER’— 
Sketch for the Pianoforte, composed and dedicated to W. Sterndale 
Bennett, Esq., by his pupil, R. Harold Thomas. Price 2s, 


HITHER?” Song, composed and dedicated to Miss 
Birch, by R. Harold Thomas. Price 2s. 6d. 
Leader and Cock, 63, New Bond-street. 


HE ENGLISH GLEE AND MADRIGAL UNION.— 

Mrs. Enderssohn, ae Lockey (late Miss M. Williams), Mr. Lockey, 

‘Mr. Hobbs, and Mr. H. Phillips. All communications relative to en- 

gagements in town or country, to be made to the Secretary, R. Carte, 
100, New Bond Street. 


USICAL WINTER EVENINGS—WILLISS 

ROOMS, Thursday, March 9th. Quartet E Flat, Op. 58, Spohr ; 
Trio D minor, Op. 49, Mendelssohn; Quartet in A, Clarionet, &c., Mozart; 
Duet Concertante, for two violins, Kalliwoda; Trio in G, Beethoven, 
Artists—Molique, Goffrie, Hill, Piatti, Lazarus, the Brothers Holmes, &c., 
&c. Visitors’ admissions Half-a-guinea each, to be had of Cramer & Co., 
Regent-street, Chappell & Co., and Ollivier, Bond-street, A few sofas 
for five and six reserved places may be engaged. Persons with non- 
reserved seats are requested to be early at the Rooms. Doors open at 
eight o’clock. Further particulars to be had by letter addressed to 
.J. Exza, Director, 
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HARMONIUM MUSIC. 


Just Published, Nos. 1 to 12 of 
CHAPPELL’S HARMONIUM JOURNAL, 


BEING A SELECTION OF 
CELEBRATED OPERATIC AND SACRED SUBJECTS, 
Arranged expressly for the Harmonium, by Dr. Rampavtr. 
Price of Each Number, 2s. 
ALSO A SELECTION OF 
FAVOURITE PSALM AND HYMN TUNES, 


Arranged for the Harmonium, price 2s. 6d.; and as Duets for the Har- 
monium and Pianoforte, by Panseron, 


BEETHOVEN'S ADELAIDA, Price 4s., and BEETHOVEN’S CELEBRATED 
F ANDANTE, Price 4s. 


OSBORNE’S SUMMER’S EVE. 


Just Published, by this popular Composer, price 3s., a Companion to his 
“Eventne Dew” and “SuNBEAM.” 





CHAPPELL, 50, NEW BOND STREET. 


EW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, 1854. — The 
Concerts of the Season will take place in St. Martin’s Hall, on the 
following Wednesday evenings :—March 22, April 5, April 26, May 10, 
May 24, and June 7. Conductors, Herr Lindpaintner and Dr. Wylde. 
The orchestra will be on the same scale as before. The choral works will 
be performed by a choir of two hundred voices, Arrangements have 
been made to secure the best available talent, both vocal and instru- 
mental. Subscription for Reserved Seats, £2 2s. Subscribers’ names 
received at Messrs. Cramer & Co.’s, 201, Regent-street.—Willert Beale, 
Secretary. 


T. MARTIN’S HALL.—_MENDELSSOHN’S ELIJAH 
will be performed on Wednesday Evening, March 15, under the 
direction of Mr. John Hullah. Principal Vocalists—Mrs. Endersohn, Miss 
Dolby, Mr. Augustus Braham, Mr. Weiss. Tickets, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s 


HILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—The Subscribers and 
the public are respectfully informed that the FIRST CONCERT 
will take place at the Hanover-square Rooms,on MONDAY EVENING 
next, the 6th of March. Programme:—Sinfonia (Jupiter), Mozart ; 
Concerto, pianoforte, in D minor, Mrs. Thompson (late Miss Kate 
Loder)—Mendelssohn ; Overture, Siege of Corinth— Rossini; Sinfonia, 
Pastorale—Beethoven ; Jubilee Overture—Weber. Vocal Performers— 
Mr. Sims Reeves and Signor Belletti. Conductor—Mr. Costa. To 
begin at Eight o’clock. Subscription for the season, £4 4s.; single 
tickets, £1 1s.; double tickets, £1 10s.; triple tickets, £2 5s. To be 
had at Messrs. Addison and Hollier’s, 210, Regent-street. 


i R. WALTER MACFARREN has the honour to 

announce TWO CHAMBER CONCERTS, to take place on 
FRIDAY EVENINGS, April 21, and May 12, at 27, Queen Anne- 
street, when he will be assisted by eminent artists. Subscription, 15s. ; 
double ditto, 25s.; single tickets, 10s. 6d.; to be had of Leader and 
Cock, 63, New Bond-street ; or of Mr. W. Macfarren, 58, Albert-street, 
Regent’s-park. 


EAUMONT INSTITUTION, MILE END. —It is 
respectfully announced that the next CONCERT will take place 
on Monday, March 13th. Artistes engaged: Miss Stabbach, Miss 
Nason, Madame Amedie, Mr. Walter Bolton, Mr. Frank Bodda, Mr. 
F, Chatterton, and Mr. Sims Reeves. Conductor, Mr. R. A, Brown. 
Tickets 1s. 6d., 2s., 2s. 6d., and 3s.; to be had at the Institution, and at 
the usual places in the neighbourhood. All communications respecting 
these Concerts are requested to be addressed to Mr. D. Francis, Insti- 
tution, Beaumont-square. 


R. LINDSAY SLOPER begs to announce that his 

SECOND and LAST CHAMBER CONCERT will take place 
at 27, Queen Anne-street, Cavendish-square, on Tuesday Evening, the 
7th inst., on which occasion he will be assisted by Miss Amy Dolby and 
Signor Belletti, Messrs. Sainton, Dando, and scne, Single tickets, 
Half-a-Guinea each, and Family Tickets (to admit three), One Guinea 
each, may be had of Messrs. Cramer and Co., 201, Regent-street ; 
Chappell, 50, New Bond-street; and of Mr, Lindsay Sloper, 7, South- 
wick-place, Hyde-park, : 























S* MARTIN'S HALL—Monsiewr ALEXA 
BILLET begs to announce that~his 2 : of Ev i 
Performances of CLASSICAL: PIANOFORTE (Sth Season) 
will take place at the above Hall, on TUESDAYS, March 14,.and Ay 

4 and 11, to commence at Eight o’clock precisely. Vocalists for the’ 
First Evening, Madame Newton Frodsham, and Miss‘Palmer. Tickets: 
2s, 6d. and 5s. ; reserved seats, 10s. 6d.; to be had at the Hall, and of 
M. Billet, 36a, Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. 


R. W. H. HOLMES’S PIANOFORTE CONCERTS.— 

Mr. W. H. Holmes has the honour to announce a series of THREE 

MORNING CONCERTS to take place at the Hanover Square Rooms, 

on Wednesday, 19th April, Saturday, 27th May, and Wednesday, 5th 

July. Single tickets, 10s. 6d.; subscription ticket for the three concerts, 

One Guinea (all seats reserved). To be had of Mr. Holmes, 36, Beau- 
mont-street, Marylebone. 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL— 

Conductor, Mr. COSTA.—Friday next, March 10th, will be bee 
Haydn’sCREATION. Vocalists—Miss Birch, Mr. Sims Reeves and Si 
Belletti, with Orchestra of 700 performers. ‘Tickets, 3s., 5s.,and 10s. 6d. 
each, at the Society’s Office, No. 6, in Exeter Hall, where may also be 
obtained, an Analysis of the “Creation,” written for the Society by 
Mr. G. A Macfarren, price Sixpence, or sent by post for One Shilling. 
The vocal score of the entire Oratorio also may be had, price Three 
Shillings. 


ARMONIC UNION, EXETER HALL.—Conductor, 
Mr. BENEDICT; Organist, Mr. W. REA. Next Thursday, 
March 9th, Handel’s JUDAS MACCABZUS.  Vocalists—Madame 
Weiss, Miss Stabbach, Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Weiss. 
Tickets: Area, 3s.; Reserved, 5s.; Stalls, 10s. 6d. Annual Subscription 
—Area, £1 1s.; Reserved, £2 2s. New Subscribers entitled to four 
tickets for this performance dating from Christmas. Society’s Office, 
5, Exeter Hall. 


ONDON SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 
EXETER HALL.—On Tuesday Evening, the 7th of March, will 
be performed Handel's Sacred Oratorio, “JOSHUA.” The Oratorio will 
be preceded by Dr. Elvey’s celebrated Anthem, “In that Day.” » Prin- 
cipal Vocalists—Mrs. Enderssohn, Miss Grace Alleyne, Miss M. Wells, 
Mr. Lockey, and Mr, Weiss. The Band and Chorus. will consist of 
nearly 800 Performers. Conductor, Mr. Surman, Founder of the Exeter 
Hall Oratorios. Tickets—Area, 3s.; Reserved Seats, Area or Gallery, 
5s.; Central Reserved Seats, numbered, 10s. 6d. The Subscription to 
the Society, is One, Two, or Three Guineas per Annum. Members and 
Subscribers now joining, are entitled to Four 'Tickets for this Performance, 
Only Office, No. 9, Exeter Hall. 


ERR ERNST PAUER has the honour to announce 
that he will give THREE SOIREES MUSICALES at Willis’s 
Rooms, on Wednesdays March 8th and 22nd, April 5th, to commence at 
eight o'clock precisely. On which occasion he will be assisted by Mes- 
dames Weiss, Stabbach, Fanny Rowland, Dolby, Herr Kumpel, and Mr. 
Weiss ; Piano, Miss Jane J ‘ete (pupil of Herr Pauer); Vi ~ yan 
3 ue. 

















Sainton, Molique and Pries; Violoncello, Signor Piatti 
Herr Pauer proposes introducing several new compositions, comprising a 
MS. trio for piano, violin, and violoncello, a new sonata for piano and violon- 
cello, and several of his newest pianoforte works, ‘Tickets for the series 
to Reserved Seats, or three tickets. for one soirée £1 1s, each; single 
tickets, 10s. 6d. each ; to be had at all the principal music warehouses, 
and of Herr Ernst Pauer, 32, Alfred-place West, Thurloe-square. 





M® WRIGHTON respectfully announces that his NEW 

and ORIGINAL MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT, entitled 
LIFE and SONG, in which he will introduce songs by Beethoven, 
Mozart, Haydn, and various popular modern composers, at the Hanover- 
square Rooms, will be repeated on Thursday evening next. To commence 
at Eight o’clock precisely, Reserved seats, 3s.; Tickets, 2s. To be had 
of all Music-sellers, 
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